ABSTRACT 


This  paper  discusses  some  economic,  managerial,  and  political  policy 
issues  associated  with  public  school  teachers'  collective  bargaining. 
Current  economic  theories  of  unionism  (public  or  private)  indicate  that 
many  collective  bargaining  effects  are  basically  empirical  questions. 

The  economic  literature  and  other  relevant  empirical  works  of  public  em- 
ployees' unionization  were  analyzed  to  Identify  those  topics  warranting 
additional  policy-oriented  research.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
previous  studies  are  econometric  wage  determination  models  for  teachers. 

In  general,  these  models  find  that  teachers'  unions  do  increase  salaries 
slightly  compared  to  non-union  teachers.  However,  the  evidence  relating 
to  non-wage  issues  such  as  fringe  benefits,  educational  finance,  budgetary 
allocations,  capital-labor  substitutions,  bargaining  processes,  and  so  on, 
is  not  adequate  to  derive  educational  policy  implications.  Preliminary 
empirical  and  methodological  research  strategies  are  discussed  to  provide 
a more  structured  understanding  of  collective  bargaining  in  public 
education. 
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COI.I.RCTIVK  BARCAININf:  BY  Tl-IACHKRS:  ISSUES  AND  EVIDENCE* 

Way  III.*  D.  Perry 
The  Rant!  Corporiition 

Ir.  , introduction 

The  basic  rights  of  empioyees  to  strike  and  to  bargain  collectively 
have  been  central  Issues  throughout  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  In  the  private  sector,  legislation  and  experience,  over  the 
past  40  years,  has  provided  labor  and  nuinagement  witli  a reasonably 
consistent,  clear,  and  stable  set  of  guidelines  or  rules  to  follow.  How- 
ever, in  the  public  sector,  the  structure  and  procedures  have  not  yet  been 
developed  to  define  the  organizing  and  bargaining  rights  of  public  employ- 
ees, or  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  public  management.  The  rapid 
growth  in  membership,  scope  of  bargaining,  and  number  of  strikes  by  unions 
in  the  public  sector,  particularly  teachers,  over  the  past  decade  has  made 
these  issues  of  national  importance. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that  between  1968-1974 
membership  in  public  sector  unions  rose  by  about  60  percent  from  2.5  to 
3.9  million  employees.  As  an  example,  for  teachers,  during  the  academic 
year  1967-1968  less  than  12  percent  of  school  districts  engaged  in  any  kind 
of  employment  negotiations  [17].^  However,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau 
by  1972  seventy  percent  of  all  public  school  teachers  were  represented  in 
collective  bargaining  with  local  school  boards. 

Not  one  state  prior  to  i960  authorized  collective  or  any  other  form 
of  negotiations  between  teachers'  organizations  and  local  school  administra- 
tors [II.  Similarly,  during  the  1960-61  school  year  only  three  strikes 

I would  like  to  thank  my  Rand  colleague  Stephen  ,1.  Carroll  and  former 
colleagues  I’.  Michael  Timpano  and  Stephen  M.  Barro  whose  comments  were  most 
helpful  for  this  effort.  The  paper  was  presented  at  Rand's  Educational 
Policy  Center  Site  Review  by  HEW  (Washingt^)n,  DC)  on  .Tuly  8,  1976. 

^Numbers  in  brackets  denote  references. 
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occurred  nationwide,  but  by  the  1970-71  aciidemlc  year  the  number  Ivid  in- 
creased to  180  around  the  country.  Such  developments  have  given  rise  to 
concern  among  citljiens  and  parents  that  teacher  collective  bargaining  may 
disrupt  the  efficient  delivery  of  educational  services. 

The  scope  of  teacliers'  negotiations  has  also  Included  professional 
standards  and  areas  traditionally  considered  matters  of  educatii>nal  policy 
such  as  class  size,  curriculum  and  disciplinary  procedures.  Teachers' 
representatives  argue  that  as  trained  and  experienced  professionals,  class- 
room teachers  are  better  qualified  than  administrators  to  make  decisions  on 
educational  policy  that  directly  affects  the  classroom.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion and  school  administrators  regard  these  demands  as  fundamental  chal- 
lenges to  managerial  authority.  Such  issues  are  largely  unknown  in 
private  sector  bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  by  professional  groups 
(with  their  consequent  professional  concerns)  is  basically  a public  sector 
phenomena,  one  that  Paul  Parsaw  and  his  colleagues  term  "...  the  most 
important  new  development  in  American  labor  history  since  the  organization 
of  the  mass  production  industries  in  the  later  1930s. 

The  primary  objectives  of  this  paper  are  to  identify  those  topics  that 
warrant  additional  study  to  provide  a better  understanding  of  public  school 
teachers'  collective  bargaining.  First,  the  paper  presents  a discussion  of 
the  policy  Issues  associated  with  teachers'  collective  bargaining.  Next, 
the  traditional  economic  theory  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  private  sec- 
tor is  analyzed  to  derive  implications  for  public  employees  unionization. 
Although  fundamental  differences  exist  between  the  public  and  private  em- 
ployees unions,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  review  and  to  build  on  the 
previous  theory  and  evidence  in  the  private  sector.  Research  in  public 
employees'  labor-management  relations  is  not  as  well-developed  as  it  is  in 
the  private  sector;  however,  there  is  a growing  body  of  literature  dealing 
with  unionization  among  public  employees,  especially  teachers.  [16,  29]. 

The  studies  attempt  to  determine  what  Impact  public  employee  collective 
bargaining  has  had  primarily  on  wages,  but  other  items  such  as  hours,  work- 
ing conditions,  public  management,  the  delivery  of  public  services,  and 

^Paul  Parsaw,  et  al.  [31],  p.  17-18. 


public  finance  arc  alsi>  examined.*  The  previous  economic  and  some  related 
empirical  literature  Is  analyzed.  I’lnally,  the  remaining  issues  are  sum- 
marized and  preliminary  empirical  and  methodological  strategies  are  dis- 
cussed for  future  policy-oriented  research  of  teachers'  unions'  Influence 
on  education. 

'issues  related  to  the  structure  of  the  bargaining  process,  union 
recognition,  tvpes  of  unions  and  Impasse  resolution  are  considered  only 
as  they  rebate  to  these  outcomes. 
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II.  POLICY  ISSUES 
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The  presence  of  collective  bargnlnlnR  in  education  has  produced  an 
array  of  economic  and  related  policy  issues  concerning  the  liiiiiact  of  union- 
ization on  the  cost  and  delivery  of  educational  services.  Tlie  three  pri- 
mary areas  of  concern  are  wage  and  budgetary  impacts,  man.igement  control  of 
educational  policy,  and  the  political-public  finance  effects. 

LEvjiLSj_  ANJl  AKspi'J^A  AiAiAAIlPiis 

Starting  in  the  early  1960s  wages  in  general,  but  especially  public 
employees'  wages,  have  been  increasing  quite  rapidly.  One  observes  in 
Table  1 that  during  1961-1970,  various  state  and  local  employees'  wages 
increased  between  57-77  percent  while  wages  in  the  private  sector  Increased 
hy  45-51  percent.  Furthermore,  during  the  period  1965-1970,  teachers  and 
other  selected  state  and  local  employees'  wages  Increased  at  a faster  rate 
than  either  federal  employees  or  non-superv isory  employees  in  private  manu- 
facturing (sec  Table  2). 

Teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  are  usually  the  majoritv  or 
llie  largest  single  group  of  public  employees.  A locai  school  district's 
budget  comprises  about  half  of  all  local  revenues  and  teachers'  salaries 
are  between  60-75  percent  of  the  district's  budget  (17].  Current  public 
attention  and  most  research  efforts  have  focused  on  teachers'  unions'  im- 
pact on  salaries.  The  implications  of  increased  teachers'  wages  (and 
other  pecuniary  benefits)  upon  the  cost  and  delivery  of  public  services 

have  not  been  examined  systematically. 

Many  school  districts  are  unique  among  governmental  uniLS  since  they 
have  Independent  authority  to  levy  taxes  and  develop  autonomous  sources  of 
income.  Generally,  other  groups  of  public  employees  do  not  have  this 
revenue  generating  ability  and  education  usually  comprises  the  largest 
single  share  of  local  revenues.  Given  these  facts,  there  is  concern  that 
organized  teachers  may  obtain  a disproportionate  share  of  public  funds. 
Consequently,  wage  gains  by  teachers'  unions  may  increase  the  level  of 
school  budgets  and  reduce  the  delivery  of  otlier  public  services  such  as 
health,  safety,  fire  protection  transportation,  and  so  on.  Education  does 
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Table  1 

TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYMENT  AND  MONTHLY  PAYROLL  PER  MAN,  BY  FUNCTION 


Employment 

Payroll  Per  man 

1965-70  1961-70 

1965-70  1961-70 

Educat Ion 

27.6 

60.5 

41.8 

66.5 

Highway 

3.4 

10.6 

38.5 

61.6 

Public  Welfare 

47.1 

99.5 

41.6 

68.2 

Hospitals 

18.6 

38.3 

51.4 

74.4 

Health 

36.0 

55.3 

43.6 

68.6 

Police 

29.0 

44.9 

43.0 

75.8 

Fire  Protection 

12.1 

18.4 

47.7 

74.9 

Sewerage 

10.9 

26.4 

37.4 

59.0 

Other  Sanitation 

11.4 

17.9 

37.7 

59.6 

Parks  and  Recreation 

17.2 

29.8 

34.4 

56.7 

Natural  Resources 

12.6 

23.6 

41.2 

65.3 

Correction 

28.0 

54.6 

44.9 

76.6 

Libraries 

9.9 

N.A. 

42.2 

N.A. 

Employment  Security 

Admin i s t ra  t ion 

18.0 

N.A. 

33.6 

N.A. 

Financial  Administration 

12.6 

19.0 

41.1 

61.3 

General  Control 

31.6 

45.4 

38.2 

62.8 

Local  Utilities 

7.0 

14.8 

38.0 

76.2 

Private  Nonfarm 

14.2 

27.9 

31.4 

50.5 

Private  Manufacturing 

7.4 

18.8 

28.7 

44.8 

SOURCE:  Derived  from  data  found  in  various  issues  of  Public  Employ- 
ment and  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  private  figures 
are  percentage  changes  in  total  payroll  employment  and 
average  hourly  earnings  of  non-supervisory  employees. 

Ronald  G.  Ehrenberg,  "The  Demand  for  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Employees,"  American  Economic  Review,  63,  3,  June 
1973,  p.  367. 
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Table  2 

PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PAY 
FOR  SELECTED  EMPLOYEES  1965-1970 


Percentage 


Occupation  Increase 


Public  School  Teachers  38.2 
Police  Patrolmen  A5.8 
Fire  Fighters  43.7 
Federal  Classified  Employees  34.1 
Private-Manufacturing  (non-supervlsory)  28.7 


SOURCE:  Summarized  from  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics  News  Release,  No.  359, 

November  30,  1970,  In  Allen  W.  Smith,  "Have 
Collective  Negotiations  Increased  Teachers' 
Salaries?"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  54,  December  1972, 
p.  270. 

^Ronald  G.  Ehrenberg,  "The  Demand  for  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Employees,"  American  Economic  Review,  63,  3,  June  1973, 
p.  367. 
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i-omiH'to  with  i>tiu‘r  jnil'lli-  si-rvloos  tor  rovtMivifs  (noil  ( rom  laxos  col- 

tiv  tivloral,  stato,  ami  local  ^tovornnu-nt  s. 

tin  tlio  otltiT  lianil,  Incroasoil  pfciinlary  henot  lts  to  toachors  may  or  may 
iK't  result  In  lary.or  I'llucat  tonal  Inulnots.  l.ocal  school  hoarils  purchase 
various  human  ami  physical  resmirct's  such  as  teachers,  allies,  counselors, 
hooks,  banit,  athletic,  ami  laboratory  e(|ulpment,  huiliilngs,  etc.  The 
Huantltv  ami  ipialltv  of  the  resources  a district  can  obtain  are  constrained 
hv  their  price  (wane  rates,  unit  cost  of  hooks,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  the 
district's  hudnet  . The  ipiaittitv  of  educational  services  a district  pro- 
vides depends,  in  p.irt  , on  the  deplimiient  of  the  input  resources.  There- 
fore. te.ichers'  s.ilarv  increases  as  a result  of  collective  barnaininn  may 
imposi-  m.1  jor  ri'a  1 loc.i t tons  of  monies  set  .istde  for  various  educational  pro- 
nr.ims  (.trt,  music,  .athletics,  etc.),  .as  well  as  hulldinn  m.alntenance  and 
construction,  laboratory  and  other  capital  equipment  ()2|. 

Broader  Wa^e  Kffeyt^^:  Spillovers  Within  Kducat  ion  and  l’ubj_lc/rr  Iv.ate 
E f f ec  t s 

llrnanized  te.tchers'  wane  will  h.ave  associated  spillover  eltects 

to  non-union  teachers,  non-union  educational  personnel  within  a local  dis- 
trict, and  to  other  public  employees.  One  ni’"‘'tally  observes  that  salary 
structures  of  other  educational  personnel,  e.n*,  teacher's  aides  and  school 
ailmlnlst  r.itors,  are  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  classroom  teachers' 
salary  levels.  Therifore,  the  successful  wan‘'  and  other  monet.iry  nenot  ia- 
t ions  of  teachers  mav  have  a multiplier  effect  and  impose  hlnher  implicit 
salary  levels  for  .ill  school  district  personnel.  A similar  effect  will 
occur  if  Increased  pecuniary  benefits  to  te.ichers  produce  a ch.iin  re.iction 
as  firemen,  policemen,  and  other  public  emplovees  denvind  slmll.ir  ^t.iins.^ 

Ihifortunatelv,  these  spillover  Issues  ciMverninn  the  monet.iry  and 
fiscal  impact  of  union  activity  .ire  most  ditticult  to  me.isure.  The  very 
existence  of  collective  burttaining  can  .iftect  w.iges  in  m.iny  sectors  of  an 
economy.  Non-union  regions  or  sectors  may  Increase  wages  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  having  to  deal  with  organized  labor  or  to  remain  competitive  with 
unionized  sectors  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  ot  qualified  labor. 

^Of  course  the  reverse  wage  spillover  effect  is  equally  possible  from 
other  public  employees  to  teachers'  salaries. 
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riuis,  ti)  roiu-liidf  that  to  I Kl- t i vi'  bar^a  i ii  iii^;  oi  any  othi-i  iaiti)i  has 
chau>>ed  tin*  wa^f  rates  ol  imii)n  members,  ene  must  be  abl«'  tn  estimate 
what  till’  ►’eneral  level  of  wa^es  would  havi-  lu’eii  in  the  absemi'  ol  i't>llec- 
I i ve  bargain i ng. 

llie  I'lirii'ilt  statv-  i>l  researrh  fin  holli  tin  pulilu  oi  piivati.’  seeloi) 
provides  little  evidenee  ot  the  impact  ol  eiilleitive  bargaining  on  the 
absolute  wage  levels  of  union  members.  Ihe  effect  may  he  positive,  nega- 
tive, or  neutral,  one  does  not  know  .j  which  outcome  may  result. 

Most  studies  concentrate  on  the  relative  wage  effects  of  unions  and  collec- 
tive bargaining;  that  is,  on  issues  such  as  the  relative  percent. ige  clianp.es 
ol  w.ige  .ind  other  pecuniarv  benefits  between: 

o unionized  and  non-unionized  teachers; 

o unionized  teachers,  administrative  and  non-professional 
educational  personnel;  or 

o unionized  teachers  and  other  union  and  non-union  public 
emp loyees . 

.•\ssuming  that  one  determines  the  magnitude  of  the  relative  wage  dilfer- 
entials  between  unionized  and  non-unionized  public  employees'  wages,  and 
that  the  unionized  group  lias  increased  relative  wages  by  X percent,  the 
next  issue  is:  ho  public  sector  unions  have  more  "power"  to  raise  wages 
than  similar  workers  in  the  private  sector?  It  is  frequently  argued  that 
wage  rates  and  growth  rates  are  liigher  in  pub  I ic' compared  to  private  unions. 
The  public  group  is  alleged  to  have  more  power  to  r.iise  I’ecuiiiary  benefits 
than  their  private  sector  counterparts  because  of  the  lack  of 
i<tr.2iKt t'  in  the  public  domain  to  bound  their  wage  demands.^  Such  ability 
by  public  employees  could  have  inflationary  spillover  wage  effects  in  the 
private  sector.  That  is,  private  employers  in  most  cases  must  compete 
directly  with  the  public  sector  for  the  available  labor  supply.  The  alleged 
differential  in  bargaining  power  may  h.ive  direct  implications  for  adopting 
from  the  private  sector  exactly  the  same  guidelines  and  procedures  lor  labor- 
management  rel.ations  with  public  employees. 

*See  Section  TTT  for  some  economic  theoretical  comparisons  based  im 
derived  demand  of  public  ami  private  unionizations'  impact  on  wages. 
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NON-WAi:i:  ISSUKS:  MANACI-HKNI'  ('ONTKOI.,  WOKKINC  CONDITIONS,  AND  THK 

i:diu;ationai,  I’kockss " . 

ll  ,ill  t iMrhi‘1  s i’.iin  t lu'  rik!;lil  to  h.uK-'iti  oo  I 1 oo  t ive  1 v , t hi'  h.isir  mot  ivo 
-Hill  thf  pr  im.ii  y oh  ,t'ot  i vo  ol  t ho  i r uiiioiis  is  assiinioti  to  ho  to  iiioroaso  t ho 
mombors'  oootiomU'  wolfaro.  This  wolt’aro  Is  moasuroit  by  pociinittry  bonolits 
and  lovols  of  omp  1 ONTiioiU  [15].  Howovor,  lu'Ko  t ia  t Ions  do  oxpand  to  imhido 
othor  non-wayo  Issuos  suoh  as  tho  fiyht  to  strlko,  working  conditions,  hours, 
sonioritv,  promotion  policies,  ;>nd  tlio  like,  that  may  have  direct  impact  on 
the  prodnctlon,  cost,  and  et'ttcient  di'l  ivorv  of  odncatlonal  3pr\’iepfl.  The 

scope  of  toaciiors'  baryainlny  h;is  tilso  oxtendoil  to  items  traditionally  con-  i 

sidorod  as  matters  of  oducatii>nal  |iolicv.  ihoso  items  of  noyotiation  have  | 

inclmiod:  clas-;  ^:i/^'s,  hours  workoil , cnrricnlnm,  select  ion  ot  textbooks, 

other  inst  riict  ional  materials  and  methods,  disciplinary  proci'dnres,  tettcher 
staftiny  and  ipia  I i f icat  ions . liaryaininy  over  these  matters  has  produced 
conflicts  with  ediica  t i mia  I .idm  i n i s t ra  t ('r  s and  ptirents  relatiny  to  authority, 
control,  and  tlie  ipiaiitr  oi  I'duiation. 

Managemen t Cont r o i 

In  the  private  sector  the  items  wliere  union  demands  must  be  negotiated 
in  "good  faith"  have  been  restricted  to  "wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions." ihe  professional  character  of  teachers  raises  special  issues 
concerning  bargaining  unit  determination  and  the  associated  scope  of  bar- 
gaining. Local  school  boards  have  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  clearly 
what  is  to  be  def  ined  as  working  conditions  and  what  is  to  be  considered 
educational  policy  issues.  The  conflict  and  confusion  is  over  what  items 
are  a part  of  management's  authority  and  therefore,  are  not  in  the  set  of 
legitimate  collective  bargaining  topics,  (liven  that  teachers  are  probably 
the  most  professionally-oriented  group  of  public  employees,  their  represen- 
tatives mav  be  more  inclined  to  negotiate  over  ni'n-ju'cnn iarv  matters  such 
as  curriculum,  testing  procedures,  textbooks,  professional  staffing,  and 
so  on,  which  i-onstltnte  a school  district's  educational  policv.  These 
demands  extended  into  areas  that  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals, 

and  other  educational  administrators  have  t rad i t iona I I v considered  their 

. • > 

sole  prerogative. 

^Reiving  on  privati’  sector  models,  much  of  the  impetus  of  collective 
bargaining  in  public  education  is  toward  more  centralized  decisionmaking. 

Teachers'  representatives  negotiating  with  local  school  boards  or  other 
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Cost  of  Certain  Non-Wage  I terns 

Most  of  the  non-pecuniary  outcomes  (teacher-pupil  ratios,  hours 
worked,  and  even  experience  or  training  mix  of  personnel)  and  fringe  bene- 
fit items  are  easily  transformed  into  monetary  costs  by  merely  equating 
them  to  employment  levels,  salary  schedules,  or  equivalent  manpower  units. 
Therefore,  these  items  are  indirectly  pecuniary  issues  and  can  be  related 
to  the  demand  for  labor  and  various  measurable  trade-offs  should  exist 
between  these  non-wage  costs  of  education  and  wages. 

I The  Educational  Process 

To  the  extent  that  teachers  influence  the  educational  process,  strikes, 
changes  in  hours  worked,  and  classroom  size  have  traditionally  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  delivery  of  educational  services.  However,  other  non-pecu- 
niary issues  relate  directly  to  the  education  of  students,  such  as  impasse 
, procedures,  curriculum  changes,  instructional  methods,  textbook  selection, 

* merit  and  promotion  policies,  and  disciplinary  procedures.  These  matters 

1 

I cannot  be  measured  easily  in  terms  of  equivalent  wage  levels  or  resource 

I costs.  Thus  non-wage  items  can  affect  the  educational  process  in  ways  that 

are  not  easily  defined  or  measured. 

! Teachers'  unions'  ability  to  negotiate  matters  of  educational  policy 

and  working  conditions  at  the  classroom  level  may  increase  their  job  satis- 
I faction  and  thus  their  productivity.  The  relationship  between  the  psycho- 

I 

I logical  benefits  of  employment  and  productivity  is  not  well  understood  [38]; 

behavioral  research  has  demonstrated  only  the  relatio’-  ' j between  job 
I satisfaction  and  reduced  voluntary  employee  turnovei  . senteeism  [33]. 

I 

i - 

I state  agencies  are  producing  contracts  that  are  bind  in,  all  local  schools 

and  school  districts.  Many  local  community  intere^'t  g s have  the  oppo- 
site purpose,  that  is,  a shift  away  from  all  decis.or'-  tng  made  by  boards 
and  administrators  at  central  offices.  These  commui  groups  are  advocat- 
ing budget  decisions,  teacher  and  principal  staffing,  curriculum  and  other 
educational  policy  matters  be  coordinated  with  local  parents.  The  groups 
' argue  that  they  represent  the  local  community  served  by  the  schools,  and 

therefore  should  participate  in  decisions  affecting  the  education  of  their 
children.  These  organizations'  objectives  are  not  to  exclude  teachers  and 
principals  from  the  decisionmaking  process  but  to  give  the  community  repre- 
sentatives the  controlling  authority  [28]. 


r.irt  li' i i>.U  I ii>;  ii\  l hf  I'lUu'.it  ii'iiii  I iloi- 1 s ii'nmak  i n>’.  m.tv  piiivlilf  .1 

Ht'iu'i'.il  iiplili'  111  rank  aiul-l  1 1 n t nai'luTa  ' mniaU'  hv  i lu' t ims  I ii>’,  t lu‘ 1 r sinisi' 

I'l  pml  t'SM  Inna  1 intoKiltv,  anlnnomv,  aiul  iiul  I v Ulna  1 ili^nilv.  Tlinsn  alli- 
tiulinal  nhan^;»'s  mav  rnsnlt  In  a mnti'  staMn,  iirnt  Ir  Unit  , avui  rnli.iUln  ^;rnni) 
ill  t iMi'linrs . tlina  italnninn  lUTsminnl  iH'!)  lannmniu  aiul  snl>s  t i ( ni  1 nn  insls 
ansiH*  lat  »‘il  with  a rapiilly  rhan^lny,  nr  nnii'llaliln  snin'lv  nt  ti'aihnrs.  An 
inifi'asn  in  jnl)  sa  t I s t an  t i nn  amnnn  tnanlun's  in  llin  IniiK  inn  mav  I'nhannn 
till'  nilnnat  iiin  nt  tin'  ilialrlnt's  stmli'iits. 

MUl.Tll.F.VKl.  NKUOTIA'l'IUNS  AND  TIIF  K t NANU  1 NC  OK  KDUCAl' 1£N 

In  many  stales  leanliors'  prntessinnal  ni'nan  1 zat  inns  liavi'  li  I st  nr  ica  1 1 y 
luul  strong  stalewiiie  nr>;an  i zal  inns  luit  weak  Innal  at  I 1 1 lat  Inns . Tliesi' 
nr^an  Izat  Inns  ileve  Inped  Inin  labor  unions  tlial  lu'notiale  at  botli  t lie  lonal 
aini  state  levels  ot  government.  Tlie  (.lemaiuls  ol  teanlu'is'  unions  liave  in- 
nlndeil  Increasinn  tin-  state's  allonation  ot  tnnds  tor  public  education  and 
improving  other  ti-riiis  and  conditions  ot  eiiip  1 oyraent . 

A school  dlstrii't's  bndnet  is  composeil  ol  tederal,  state,  and  local 
governmental  tinuls  derived  principally  I"'  taxation.^  bocal  governments 
derive  revenues  I r 0111  the  tederal  goVv'rniiieiU  which  are  designated  lor  cer- 
tain public  services  (education,  pnblU'  lu'a  1 1 h and  satetv,  and  sn  nnl  . 

A local  school  district  thus  implicitly  vomi'etes  lor  r'ai'h  public  dollar 
with  all  I'ther  tedi-ral,  state,  and  local  giiveriiHU'iit  a 1 units.  I'n  I 1 1'l' t i vi- 
bargaining  bv  inibl  ic  ti*. tellers  cannot  Ih'  si'parati'd  I rniii  the  political 
process  that  is  inlu'rent  in  state  and  Ku-al  governments'  biulgetarv 
dec  Is  ions. 

Mn  1 1 1 l_e^e  I and  Mn  It  i I at  era  1_  Ita  r^a  in  1 nj^ 

The  political  .and  corresponding  organizational  stnictnres  ot  mnnicipal 
and  state  govt'rniiu'iit  s geai'i'.ili'  I’nndament  ,1 1 barg.iining  strategies.  Uv  del  1- 
nitlon  government  is  fragment  eil  and  its  powi'f  dlspersi'd.  It  is  inherently 

't’.overnments  do  r.ilse  reveiuii's  by  borrowing;  however,  deliclt  spi'iulltig 
h.is  been  mori'  freipienllv  done  at  the  teder.il  level.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, while  gem'r.illv  precluded  bv  law  from  using  debt  to  pay  tor  current 
oper.at  Ions,  ma  I nt  en.ince,  .and  labor  costs,  have  also  been  known  to  eng.agi'  in 
deficit  spemllng. 
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difficult  fi)r  I'lU’  ti'  ;uliipt  the  t rad  1 1 ii'ii.i  1 bilateral  (iwii-part  v)  private 
sector  barp.a  1 a 1 up,  moilel  . llei'ansi"  of  this  pluralistic  structure  of 
i;ovi’rnment--bot  h helrarchal  (school  hoards,  ci'nimissioiis,  othi'r  local, 
state,  and  federal  officials),  and  functional  ( leplslat  ivi>,  exi'cutive, 
judicial,  and  fiscal  units) — barpaininp  In  the  pnblii’  sector  is  hypotlu'- 
sized  to  he  a multilevel  and  multilateral  rather  than  a uni-level  and  bi- 
lateral process.  That  is,  .a  process  in  which  more  than  two  distinct 
Interests  become  involved  so  that  .a  clear  dichotomy  between  the  employee 
and  till'  man.agement  bargaining  unit  does  not  exist  (20,  20 1 . Thus,  state 
and  loc.al  offlcl.als  other  th.an  school  boards  can  directly  or  indirectly 
enter  the  b.argaining  process.*  Therefore,  the  opportunitv  exists  for 
teachers'  unions  to  "bypass"  the  designated  management  bargaining  unit  .and 
negi'tiate  witli  a lateral  or  higher  level  of  gover  nmen  t .a  1 authority.  In 
addition,  teachers'  representatives  may  not  be  able  to  li.argain  with  local 
school  boards  on  legitimate  items  that  are  within  tlie  legal  scope  of  bar- 
gaining but  not  within  the  authority  of  the  design. ited  local  m.anagement 
bargaining  unit.  Thus,  teacliers'  organizations  may  simultaneously  lobby 
to  the  state  legislature  to  increase  local  tax  rates  or  the  educational 
budget  allocations,  salary  ranges,  pension  and  retirement  plans,  tenure 
requirements,  and  so  on.  On  the  local  level,  teachers'  unions  in.iy  ask  the 
mayor  and/or  city  council  to  become  involved  in  their  negot  i.at  ions  with 
schi'ol  boards.' 

Union  Political  Activity  and  Public  Finance 

This  fractionalized  structure  of  government  generates  frequently  given 
al  temat  i i\'  explanations  why  public  employees'  unions  must  possess  rel.i- 
tlvely  more  bargaining  power  than  their  private  sector  counterparts.  It  is 
argued  tli.it  unionized  |>ubl  ic  employees  h.ive  the  .ibility  to  exert  considerable 

^The  multilateral  bargaining  concept  can  be  expaiuled  to  include  com- 
munity interest  groups. 

^(Ine  may  argue  that  this  "bypass"  strategy  by  teachers'  unions  may  bo 
successful  only  in  the  short  term  when  a few  groups  of  public  employees 
are  organized.  As  the  ma)oritv  of  the  other  local  and  state  omiilovoes  be- 
come unionized,  legislatures  will  probably  soon  re.ilize  the  "ch.iin  reaction" 
they  are  setting  off  by  yielding  to  one  governmental  unit's  demands  that 
can  escalate  overall  state  and  local  budgets. 


Mill)  i - 
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politiiMl  iiil  liifiu'i'  upon  piiblio  oft  ioiiils  witli  wlioiii  tlioy  bargain, 
cipal  anil  stato  workers  as  well  as  tlieir  families  are  also  vo..ers  aiul , 
therefore,  can  have  a strong  Influence  on  determining  who  is  elected  to 
public  office.  As  an  organized  voting  block,  teachers'  unions  can  lobby 
at  both  the  state,  local,  and  ultimately,  national  level.  Moreover,  union 
assistance  in  the  form  of  lobbying  for  funds  to  pay  for  increased  labor 
costs  is  frequently  welcomed  and  even  encouraged  by  some  local  governmen- 
tal officials.  Particularly  in  the  large  urban  areas,  local  unions  have 
exercised  political  pressure  on  state  legislatures  to  Increase  tax  rates 
and  budget  allocations.  Teachers'  organizations  have  also  supported  In- 
creases in  local  taxes  by  referendums  to  expand  municipal  budgets.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  public  management's  bargaining  team  may  be  more 
vulnerable  than  private  employers  to  union  demands  and  negotiating  techniques. 
Teachers'  and  other  public  employees'  unions  will  probably  be  an  im- 
portant lomponent  ol  the  developing  structural  reforms  in  state  and  local 
) 

public  finance.''  (lollective  bargaining  in  tlie  public  sector  is  likely  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  a multilevel  political  process,  one  procedure 
for  reaching  political  and  budgetary  decisions  at  all  levels  of  government. 

KWIRICAL  jiUKSTIONS 

No  relevant  tlieory  exists  to  determine  a ]'riov!  the  relative  magnitude 
or,  in  many  cases,  the  direction  of  the  several  I'ffects  discussed  regarding 
collective  bargaining  by  teachers.  Initially,  any  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  unionization  and  collective  bargaining  in  education  must  begin  wltli 
empirical  questions,  such  as; 

o lloes  collective  bargaining,  on  balance,  increase  relative 
salaries  and  other  non-wage  costs  of  education  above  those 
that  would  have  prevailed  in  its  absence?  What  is  the  mag- 
nitude, if  any,  of  the  change  in  educational  costs? 

o Is  collective  bargaining  changing  the  structure  of  state 
and  local  governmental  financing  and  budgetary  allocations 
in  education? 


' See  l.ewin  ( 24  | , Summers  (1^1,  Wellington  and  Winter  14l|. 
a 

“The  fiscal  prohU-ms  confronting  cities  in  manv  sections  of  the  count rv 
(particularly  the  Northeastern  urban  centers)  may  re(|uire  various  alterna- 
tive methods  of  financing  local  government  services. 


o Has  colLt'c-iive  bargainiu^  i’lianj;i'd  manageniLMU  coturi)!  and 
authority  at  tho  local  scliool  district  level? 

o Has  collective  bargain  lug  increased  or  decreased  tlie  elii- 
cient  and  et'I'ective  delivery  oi  educational  services? 

The  general  problem  is  to  (1)  del  i ne  thi-  ilependent  variables  n-lating  to 
wages,  costs,  I'inancing,  and  management  ci'ntrol,  and  (?)  assess  the  inllu- 
ence  of  teachers'  collective  bargaining  on  each  outcome.  The  impact  ot 
teachers'  unionization  has  been  commonly  measured  by  thi‘  size  id  t hc“  union 
membership  t>r  the  nature  of  tin'  legal  aiul  institutional  framework  lor  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  analysis  must  also  control  for  extern;tl  labor 
m.irket  and  other  eiauiomic  l.u  tors  that  affinl  wage  li'Vi'ls  anti  oilier 
bargtiining  outcomes  independent  ol  the  tlegree  ot  un  ion  i z;it  ion . These  con- 
siderations Include  monopsony  effects,  alterntitive  prevtiiling  wtiges,  dis- 
trict regional  or  state  financial  cluiracterist  ics  (ttix  base  ;ind  rates)  tintl 
other  demographic  type  variables  tluit  attempt  to  metisure  the  tibility  and 
willingness  of  a community  to  pay  educatlontil  costs  as  well  ;is  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  the  district  to  work  in.  To  aid  in  the  process  of  I'v.ilu.it 
Ing  explanatory  factors  and  assessing  existing  empirical  studies,  a review 
of  the  traditional  economic  theories  of  ci'lli-ctive  bargaining  is  pi'i'sented 


next . 


111.  SOMK  TllKDRKTlCAl.  KCONdM  1 C CONS  I Dl'.RAT  IONS 


(HM.l.Kin^I  V^K  J1AR(]A  INJ^C,  _WACKS,.  A^Jl 

The  i’o.ils  and  motivation  from  an  ooononili-  porspoct  i vo  of  oitlior  public 
or  private  unions,  while  not  incliuiing  all  of  t lu-  diverse  causes  of  unionism. 
Is  consistent  with  many  aspects  of  observed  union  behavior.  The  primary 
objective  of  unions  is  assumed  to  improve  the  ecoitomic  welfare  of  union 
members,  mostly  by  incrensinj;  pecuniary  benefits  of  employment  [8,  3A 1 . ^ 

Labor  unions  may  have  two  different  kinds  of  pecuniary  or  non-equivalent 
"wa^e  effects"  that  are  often  confused  with  each  other.  That  is,  collective 
barnaininn  can  change: 

o the  general  or  absolute  level  or  real  (or  money)  wajtes,  and/or 

o the  relative  wages  or  the  ratios  of  the  wages  of  particular 
groups  of  labor  to  the  average  wage  of  all  labor  [23]. 


One  would  expect  the  wages  of  unionized  workers  velative  to  non- 
union workers  to  have  risen,  and  both  of  the  following  statements  have 
the  same  meaning. 


o Collective  bargaining  has  raised  the  average  relative  wage  of 
unionized  teachers. 

o Collective  bargaining  has  raised  the  average  wage  of  unionized 
teachers  relative  to  non-union  teachers. 


But,  even  if  collective  bargaining  does  raise  the  average  ivlativc  wage 
of  a union's  members — that  is,  lower  the  average  tK'lativc  wage  of  non- 
union members — it  does  not  imply  that  unionization  has  raised  the  average 
Libsolute  wage  (money  or  real)  of  the  union's  members  or  lowered  the  aver- 
age absolute  wage  of  non-union  workers.  There  may  be  no  change  in  the 
average  absolute  wage  of,  say,  all  public  school  teachers.  Consequently, 


These  benefits  should  include  wage  rates,  salary  structure,  fr 
benefits,  paid  vacations  and  holidays,  and  other  working  conditions 
can  be  transformed  into  wage  equivalents  rather  easily. 


Inge 

that 


till-  I'llt'i'ts  ot  uii  I mil /..I  t i i>n  aiul  I'D  1 U'l' t I vf  liai’na  in  i 11^;  nn  t hi'  ni'iUTal 
IfVfl  1)1  hi'tli  nioni'y  or  ii'al  wam-s  paiil  pul)  lie  ompl  ovoos  lannot  ho  ilo- 
tormiiioii  1 roni  moasu  romont  s ol  rolalivo  monotary  ot  loots. 

An  Inoroaso  in  tho  rolativo  or  ahsoluto  pi'oimiarv  lionoilLs  atul 
t ho  assooiatoil  rl-si-  in  ooonoiuio  woltari'  is  not  an  unhonniloil  rolation- 
siiip.  Tho  oinployor's  lioiiiaiul  onrvo  tor  labor  is  not  nonnally  hori- 
zontal i)ut  rathor  has  a no^ativo  slopo  loi'  a >;ivon  lovi'l  ot  poonnlary 
lionolits  or  "wano  oijii  Iva  loius. " t'onsoijnonl  ly,  anv  inoro.iso  in  wagos 
Kainoil  by  oollootivo  l).iiT;ain  in^  is  likoly  to  roiiiu'o  t lio  i|nantltv  ot 
union  labor  sought  bv  oiiinlovors. 

t'l  oours'o,  loaohi'is'  unions  ilo  no!  I'.ir.o.ain  so  I o 1 v lor  inoroasoii  mono- 
tars'  bonofits.  but  also  lor  oorlain  lovols  ol  oinplovimuit  ami  othor  lU'ii- 
poi'uniarv  bonofits.  llowoi'or,  fti'iii  tho  sohool  ilisiriol's  porspootivo  h.ivinp, 
to  hiro  nioro  toai-hors  tli.ui  is  ilosirod  is  oijii  I v,i  I ojil  to  paving,  .i  hi,)’,hor 
s.ilarv  than  is  ri'ipiiroil  to  attr.ioi  a .g  ivon  l.ibor  supply.  Ihiiiuis  .iio  1 im- 
i t Oil  in  obt. lining  both  tho  poouniarv  bonol  its  ami  omplovinoni  li'vols  souj'.ht 
by  this  ro  1 a t i I’tisli  i p botwoon  wagos  aiui  tho  m.i.x  i mum  .iinonnt  ol  l.ibi)r  units 
tho  employer  Is  willing  to  hlro.  Therefore,  I'oonoiiiio  theorists  simpli- 
fy the  analysis  by  assuming  th.it  oollootivo  bargaining  .igroomont  s an- 
roaolioil  solely  by  sotting  poi-uni.iry  bonofits  ami  t lu'  oiii|'loyors  o.in  then 
hire  as  muoh  labor  as  they  w.int  [8,  25,  ^^]. 

LTs\^ri^i  rV  OK  JIKKK'Kh  l■'NJON_lAltOK  Dl'KAJVl) 

Taking  as  given  that  unions'  goals  are  to  raise  poonnlary  benefits 
of  their  nn'mbers,  what  are  the  fai'tors  th.it  ilotormino  tho  m.ignitiuio  aiul 
illrec.tlon  of  their  ability  to  aooompllsh  these  objootivos?  The  proiilo- 
tions  of  eoonomlo  theory  governing  the  relative  wage  otioots  ot  oolloo- 
tlve  bargaining  are  based  on  the  elastlolty  (sensitivity)  ot  dem.iiul  lor 
union  labor.  in  the  theory  of  derived  demand,  labor  is  not  demanded  for 
its  own  s.ike,  but  rather  as  an  input  to  the  produot  ion  ot  soiiii'  outi'ut 
which  is  demanded  by  oonsumers  or  the  publio  (27|.  Thus,  this  theory 
suggests  that  an  employer's  dem.uid  tor  labor  is  derived  I torn  the  level 
of  consumption  ot  its  final  output  and  the  availability  ot  the  other 
factors  ol  product  ion.  I'he  more  inelastic  (less  sensitive)  is  the  amount 


r 


^ I'l  iinimi  lahi'T  ili'm.iiulial , t tn'  smaller  will  hi-  t hi’  impact  ol  a j’ivi’ii  wa^c 

i lu- ii'asi’  oil  I’liip  1 ovnu’ii  t li-vols  aiiil  t iu‘  p.roati'r  t lu-  llki'lv  iiiriuiMU'i’  ol 
I'olli’it  ivi>  liarp.a  i n i nc,  on  fi'tativi.’  wages  |H,  i'l  | . 

Kconomic  tlioory  suggi'sts  lour  conditions  tliat  al'fi'ct  tlic  I’lasticlty 
of  demand  lor  union  lalior.  Tlu’  demand  is  more  inelastic, 

.1.  the  more  (irici’  inelastic  the  demand  lor  tile  commoditv  proilnced, 

h.  the  gi'i'ater  the  ditf  lenity  of  suhstituting  other  factors  of 
production  (incliuiing  non-union  labor  and  technologic.il 
innovations)  for  union  labor, 

c.  the  smaller  the  proportion  the  cost  of  union  labor  is  to  the 
total  cost  of  production,  .and 

d.  till’  more  price  inelastic  the  supply  of  the  other  factors  of 
prodiic  t ion  1 1 'i , 117  1 . 

1 

I 

If  these  four  ci'iiditions  prev.i  i 1 , then  a given  union  has  "more  powi-r" 
to  r.iise  monet.irv  benefits  without  dr.ist  ic.i  1 I v ilei- re.is  i ng  I'liiplovnient 
opportunit  ies.  The  t irst  condit  ion,  the  demand  schedule  (or  the  final 
output,  is  di’termined  l.irgelv  bv  consuitiei  behavior.il  factors.  The  latter 
three  conditions  ire  h.ised  on  the  production  function  of  a firm  or  govern- 
ment unit  tliat  rel.ites  inputs  to  outputs  .ind  is  l.iri’.ely  a function  of  tech- 
no log  i c.i  I ciind  i t ions. 

'’’'him  ST.CTUR 

Kmpiric.il  evidence  indie. ites  that  public  emplovees'  wages  have  risen, 

I in  the  short  run,  laster  th.in  corresponding,  wages  in  the  private  sector  I'll. 

I 

The  most  frequent  economic  expl.ination  for  the  apparent  wage  differential 
is  tli.it  in  the  public  sector  there  exists  .a  high  w.ige  inelasticity  of  the 
dem.and  for  labor  .is  conniared  to  the  private  sector  [16,  10].^  The  first 

rationale  for  this  proposition  is  b.ised  on  .arguments  using  condition  (a) 
since  m.anv  government  services  (lu'alth,  safety,  education,  and  the  like) 

' limp  i r ic.a  I eviilence  of  wage  inelasticities  in  the  public  sector  is 
given  bv  F.hrenherg  [Sj.  However,  this  past  relative  escalation  of  wages 
in  the  public  sector  could  h.ave  been  a result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
demand  (shift  in  the  dem.and  schedule)  for  public  services  not  directly 
rel.ited  to  wage  e I .is  t i c i t i es  of  di’mand. 
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ari'  re^;arvU‘ii  as  .’•j  ’ to  tlu-  nonoral  wolfari'  ol  thi-  piihlii'.  Tlio 

ol  Imltiat  ion  of  ono  or  moro  iif  tlu'so  st'rvii-o:5  tiv  work  st  o|>|i.i>;os  inav  im|ios»- 
unaoooptahl  V hlgli  oosts  on  t ho  oommnnitv  who  thou  j;»'n»Tato  politioal 
prossuro  on  olt-otoil  offiolals  to  rosnnii'  t ho  sorvli-i“s.  'I'lnis,  tho  lovi‘1 
ol  sorvioos  liomandoi!  bv  tho  oonminnitv  (oonsiinu'rs)  ohanp.os  vory  llttlo 
with  oor  rospoml  Inj;  prioo  Inoroasos  rosiiltinp,  from  a riso  in  pooiinlarv 
bonoflts  to  pnbl  lo  omployoos. 

Noxt  , nslnn  loiuiilions  (.b)  and  (d),  tho  prioo  inolastioitv  is 
further  Increased  by  the  technology  associated  with  a government  unit's 
production  function.  The  personal  service  nature  of  toitching,  fire  and 
police  protection,  social  services,  and  so  on  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
substitute  physical  capital  (.equipment  or  machinery)  for  labor.  Because 
the  output  of  public  services  is  so  labor  intensive,  the  amount  of  l.ibor 
decreases  very  little  with  respect  to  increased  wage  levels  for  public 
employees.  Finally,  to  the  extent  that  a union  can  control  tlie  supply 
of  labor  to  a monopolistic  or  monopsonistic^  enterprise,  sucli  as  a gov- 
ernmental entity,  its  power  to  raise  pecuniary  benefits  may  be  enitanced 
relative  to  a union  in  a more  competitive  environment.  Denvind  is  price 
inelastic  because  there  are  few,  if  any,  substitutes  for  the  type  of 
commodities  governments  produce. 

based  solely  on  these  arguments,  it  would  appear  that  there  nuiy  be 
little  economic  deterrent  to  public  union  monetary  demands,  and  public 
officials  have  few  alternatives  but  to  accept  the  union's  conditions. 

To  some,  a logical  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  these  theoretical  con- 
siderations is  that  restrictions  or  regulations,  not  present  in  the  pub- 
lic sector,  should  be  placed  on  the  collei-tive  b.irgaining  rights  of 
public  employees  [41]. 

fORi’KS  ilN  pjmW  .INElVySTim'Y  IN  TllF  J’l' Bh  S.KiP'pR 

Market  and  non-market  characteristics  exist  in  the  public  sector 
not  present  in  the  private  sector  that  can  tend  to  mitigate  union 

^Monopsony  is  an  economic  term  which  denotes  a very  few  to  a single 
(monopoly)  purchaser  of  labor.  A monopolistic  or  monopsonlst ic  buyer 
can,  by  his  actions  alone,  directly  affect  the  prices  (wage  rates)  of 
the  commodities  they  purchase  (labor)  [8|. 


b.M'y;.!  iniii^  powor.  As  .in  oxamplt',  two  l.ilior  oonii  1 1 ions  liotermi  lu*  t lio 
ilop.roo  ol  nioni'psonv  powor  prosont  : 

o a sin};lo  oniplovor  in  a Hiven  roRlon  or  a very  lew  empioyers 
who  e.in  form  .t  e.irtel  ami  eolliuie  to  set  the  wage  offered 
to  workers,  and/or 

o .1  high  level  of  nnemphmnent  or  a drastie  Increase  in  the 
labor  snpplv  of  .a  given  region. 

A monopsony  in  the  pnhltc  sector  labor  market  m;iy  act  to  constrain 
w.ige  demands  for  the  following  reasons. 

o Overall  salary  levels  can  be  expected  to  be  lower  in  areas 
of  great  monopsony  or  monopoly  power. 

o The  ability  of  unions  to  raise  pecuniary  benefit.s  a.s  measured 
by  the  relative  union  and  non-union  wages  m.iy  be  reduced  as 
,1  function  of  the  degree  of  monopsonlst ic  government  units. 

Public  officials  m.ay  have  less  incentives  not  to  risk  a work  stop- 
p.ige  since  their  associated  costs  are  usually  less  than  in  the  private 
enterprise.  Tax  and  other  revenues  are  not  generally  related  directly  to 
the  output  of  public  services.  Therefore,  revenues  continue  even  during 
.1  strike.  Next,  these  officials  are  appointed  or  elected  for  some  term 
of  office,  and  there  m.iy  be  little  concern  .about  the  influence  of  nego- 
tiations on  their  immediate  political  future.  Furthermore,  there  is  not 
very  mui'h  short  run  pressure  on  the  puhl  ic  employer  to  reach  an  agreement 
to  minimize  the  loss  of  sales  to  .a  competing  firm  as  is  usually  the  case 
for  the  private  employer. 

h.abor  costs  constitute  between  60-70  percent  of  municipal  budgets 
and  recalling  condition  (c)  this  cost  is  usually  .i  greater  share  of  tota' 
production  than  in  the  private  sector.  in  the  long  run,  one  can  easily 
think  of  more  reasons  in  the  public  versus  the  private  sector  to  substitute 
capital  such  as  police  p.atrol  cars,  helicopters,  increase  use  of  computers, 
and  audio-visual  a Ills  in  education  for  labor. 

All  public  services  are  not  provided  solelv  hv  governmental  units, 
there  is  private  garbage  collection,  security  forces,  health  services,  and 
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i-vt'ii  oiliK'at  (on.  (airrt-iulv  t lit*  opi)ortimity  i-xists  Ik  siihstitutK  privati* 
prodiu- 1 iiMi  i)t’  SKino  normally  piiblii-  sorv  ict*.s , .nul  this  [loss  ih  i 1 i I y will 
iiiiroaso  In  t ho  I'ntni't'.  (livi'ti  the  ilnaneial  prohli'ins  i-Knl'ront  inp,  many 
state  .mil  local  governments,  increases  in  relative  pi'cniiiary  heneiits 
conhl  provide  aJilitional  incentives  to  seek  m<»ri‘  capi  t a 1 -labor  or  labor- 
labor  substitutions  for  fuihlic  services. 

Compensating  tor  the-  wage  increases  by  adjusting  tin*  price  of  the 
I'litpiit  is  a common  strategy  in  private  ent«‘rprisc.  Similarly,  incri-aslng 
tax  rates  or  the  tax  base  may  be  as  easily  doiu-  in  the  publ  ii-  sector 

given  current  community  attitudes  concerning  overtaxat  ii>n;  that  is,  tlie 
so-called  "tax  revi)lt"  (lb,  lO).  These  rates  are  controlled  normally  by 
state  legislatures  and/or  require  political  ai-tion  in  the  form  of  simte 
local  referendum  ti>  be  voted  on  by  the  community. 

Civen  all  these  conflicting  arguments  and  issues,  there  is  no  way 
to  know  a j'yo'oir  the  direction  and  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  impact 
of  collective  bargaining  on  pidil  ic  sector  peenniarv  benefits,  produc t i v i I v , 
budgetary  processes,  .ind  otlier  related  but  non-peenn  iarv  outcomes.  Basi- 
cally, the  policy  issues  rem.iin  empirical  questions.  Section  IV  will 
examine  and  analyze  some  relevant  previous  empirical  efforts. 


.'1 


IV.  t>IlMRl(:Al,  KVlDl'Na- 

I'his  si'i-tloii  .in.ilvzi's  till-  m.iji’r  <|tiaiu  i t .il  ivo  i r i im  1 rcso.iri-li  wliii'li 
.nklri'ssi's  soiiio  ot  till"  polii'y  issui’s  ii'i’.iicl  i ii}’  I'dl  1 t I vf  l)arg;i  ini  ii;’,  In' 
t i‘.u't\iTS  . I'lu’  giiMt  m.ijority  of  tlio  omp  i r i im  1 stuilifs  surveyed  li.ive 
.It  t ompt  fil  to  ipi.intilv  t ho  impaot  ol'  oollootivi-  harga  i n iiiy,  on  riio  w.igos  ol 
to.iohors  .ind  other  piihlio  omplovoos.  I'lio  stiulios,  in  gonora  1 , do  not  ox- 
plioltly  oomp.iro  Cho  relative  wage  eri'eet.s  ol  imhlie  .ind  private  emiiloyee.s' 
unions.*  Class  size  is  tlie  only  non-wage  l>arg.iining  item  examineil  for 
te.ieliers,  .tnd  tills  item  was  only  investigated  in  two  studies.  t)ne  of  t lie 
l.itti'r  two  efforts,  .also,  attempted  to  ineorporate  loeal  school  district 
lindgi-ts  .as  a related  outcome.  On  the  whole,  there  is  .a  general  lack  of 
empirical  findings  related  tt'  non-w.age  outcomes  of  teachers'  negotiations. 

The  econometric  wage  di'terminat  ion  modt'ls  are  ttie  most  sophist  ic.it  ed 
studies.  However,  then*  are  a numher  of  conceptual,  empirical,  and  method- 
ological problems  rem.aining  as  these  models  are  still  evolving.  More  impor- 
tantly, most  of  the  crucial  non-wage  policv  issiu's  have  not  been  studied  in 
.1  svsteimitic  empirical  manner. 

WACi:  jliiHiKMlNAnON  MlHHyl.S 

rtie  w.ige  det  emi  i n.a  t ion  models  usi'd  in  v.irious  stuiiies  to  .ua-ount 
for  unionizations'  effects  are  similar  in  disign  and  met  liodo logy . All 
.'ire  cross-sect  ional  , primarily  using  published  loc.il,  state,  .ind  federal 
d.it.i,  union  records  and  reports  from  municip.il  .issoc  i.it  ions . The  econo- 
nu'tric  mtulel.s  are  b.iseil  on  estim.ited  multiple  regr»-ssion  p.ir.imeters  to 
• iscert.iin  the  p.irti.il  effei-ts  of  union  strength,  l.iboi-  m.irket  conditions, 
public  fin.inci",  ami  other  soc  iiu'conomic , pi'litic.il,  .ind  1 eg.t  1 

*A  paper  bv  llammermesh  (1111  develops  a moilel  ami  empirically  tests 
the  imp.ict  of  niin-educat  iona  1 (bus  drivers,  building  trades,  and  a mix  of 
occupations)  public  emplovees'  unions  compared  to  similar  unionized  workers 
in  the  private  sectiir.  The  principal  finding  is  that  public  unions  appar- 
ently do  not  h.ive  .i  gre.iter  influence  on  wages  than  private  unions.  The 
analvsls  of  bus  drivers  did  indicate  a slightlv  larger  impact  of  1-12  per- 
cent with  no  measur.'ible  difference  for  the  other  two  samples. 


'I'lu'  iiunli'ls  .it  i' 
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I'fiar.u  t iM' 1 s t ii’s  (ipaii  w.ii'i"  si‘t  t li'iiionts.  * 'I'lio  iiu>ili‘ls  .iti'  iv;t  inuili'il  t lU'  .i 
v.iti«‘tv  v'l  ^’I'ViTnini'iit  .1 1 units,  ilittiTfiit  oi'i’iipat  inn.i  1 na  t fj-ti'i' i os  , ami  a 
nnniluT  ot  fi-ot-nt  vimis.  I'lio  o.fi-at  majoritv  al  t !i<.-  stmlii-s  afo  toe  toaoliots 
witti  t lio  rt'ina  i niiof  lioaiino,  witlt  nnilormoii  sorviii’s  (tiri‘m»‘n  and  pal  ioi'inisiK 
l\n'  tin'  pnrposo  at  tliis  papor,  t ho  ptiiuipal  t iiulino.s  i>t  tliost'  studios 
aft'  ta'asanal'l  V oansistont.  Iht  t>al.inoi‘,  tlio  studios  iniiioatt'  tiiat  dnr  iit^ 
t ho  past  ilts  aiio  ( 1 ‘tpo- ] <)  ’ M : 


i'  fa  1 I I'o  t i v»‘  haf»;a  i n i int  in  t lio  pnhlio  sootar  lias  raisoii  rolativo 
way.os,  hv  a small  aiMannt  . 

a Tho  oxistono.-  at  ti'rmal  i 1 oo.a  11  ha  r>',a  i n i n>;  and  oanttaotnal 
praooilnri-s , not  iiu'folv  tho  prosi'mo  at  ti'aohors'  nnians, 
ptaninoi-s  this  oil  oo  t . 

l.ahi'f  ruirki’t  and  ooanamii'  oanditii>ns  aii'  matt'  sip,nilioant 
t han  nnian  i /.at  iv'ii . 

I'hosi-  rosnlts  aro  valid  tar  a variotv  at  ^avornmont  a 1 inr  i sd  io  t ians  and 
diltoront  pnhlio  sorvii'os.  fh<'  major  stndii's  ari’  .snmmar  i /t'd  in  t ht‘  .Appt'inli.x 
hv  throi-  I'i’imnan  dimonsians:  ill  prinoipal  I indinp.s,  id1  rosoaroh  dosio.n, 
and  (11  madol  spoo  i t i oa  t (an  and  pnhliv'  .si'tvioos  stmlit'il. 


Mv'do  1 .''poo  i t ii'.it  ian 

riio  statist  ioal  madols  aro  tanmilatod  as  a linoar  mnltii'lo  ro);rossian 
o>|nat  it’ll  I’l  tho  fi'lli'winp,  pa’iioral  ri'dm  t’il  tarm; 


Wapa's  ” t (lahar  markol  atui  oot’iiamio  oanditians,  pnhlio 
t Inanoo  variahli’s,  tlomtn’.raph  io  oharao  t or  ist  ios  , 
nn ii'ii i /a t ian , aiui  t’tiu'r  misool  lanoaus  taoti’i'sl  (11 


'.■\n  t'vorvii-w  at  tho  olassioal  oot'iuimio  thoarv  implioitlv  nndorlvinp 
thoso  mi'tlols  an  tho  tli'm.ind  sidt'  was  disonssod  ropardtnp  pnhlio  si'ott'r 

oallootivo  harpaininp  in  Soot (an  111. 

> 

‘In  oi'mpot  it  ivt'  t’i(n  i 1 i hr  i inn,  tho  liom.iiul  w.ipo  (k'jl  attori'il  hv,  .s.iv  , 

.1  si'lu’t'l  hi’.ird  .uid  tho  supply  w.ipo  (Wsl  aoooptod  hv  tho  to.u'hors'  unlv'n 
.iro  idontloal.  This  iaot  ost.ihlishos  tho  fundamontal  vatlan.ilo  tar  a 
sinplo  oi|u,it  Ian  rodiiooil  tram  w.ipo  tU't  orin  inat  ian  miulol  . 
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Ana  ly  t Ic.i  1 1 y the  standard  linear  model  is  estimated  lor  a sample  of 
size  N and  may  be  expressed  by  K.q . (2). 


W.  = B + v B X + . 

i o ] Ij  I 


Where : 


• ^12’ 


W.  = dependent  variable  measuring  (teachers') 

wages  for  the  1^*'  observation  (a  district) 

= p-set  of  independent  or  explanatory  variables 
for  the  i^''  observation.  As  an  example, 

1)  Xji  can  measure  a labor  market  factor, 
say,  prevailing  wage  for  similar  private 
sector  employment 

2)  Xj^2  public  finance  variable,  say, 

total  expenditure  per  pupil 

and  so  on 


= intercept  or  constant  term 


' «1>  = 


li-set  of  linear  coefficients  associated 
with  each  explanatory  variable  to  measvire 
its  effects  on  wages 


> . = stocliastic  or  random  error  term  for  the 
l^*’  observation 

If  each  variable  is  stochastically  and  linearly  independent  and 
all  variables  are  measured  in  the  same  units,  say  dollars,  then  the 
magnitude  of  the  estimated  coeificients  represent  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  related  explanatory  variable.  However,  if  the  explanatory 
variables  are  measured  in  different  units,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  size  of  the  regression  coefficient  mav  not  indicate  tlu- 
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relatlvi'  Import  inice  ol  ati  explanatory  factor.  The  <-oel  f ic  lent  ' s 
value  can  he  changed  by  merely  usinf'  another  unit  or  dimension  to 
measure  the  Independent  variable.^ 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  coefficient  is  measured  by 
the  value  of  its  associated  t-statistlc.  The  usual  statistical  test 
determines  if  the  estimated  value  of  the  coefficient  is  different 
from  zero,  i.e.,  if  tlie  explanatory  factor  contributes  to  the  deter- 
mination of  wages.  Generally,  in  the  wage  determination  models 
till’  direction  and  magnitude  ol  the  explanatory  variable's  effect  can 
be  ascertained  by  tlie  regression  coefficient. 

A few  studies  estimate  a simultaneous  system  of  structural 
equations.  Analytically,  tlie  studies  use  the  sami'  linear  additive 
functional  forms  to  ri'present  the  models.  If  two  variables  are 
hypothesized  to  be  ileterrained  jointly  in  a causal  or  behavioral  manner, 
say,  teachers'  salaries  and  class  size,  then  more  than  one  equation  is 
recpiired  to  model  this  relationship,  as  shown  in  Kc] . (3)  and  hc] . (4). 

Teachers'  wages  = fj  (i-lass  size,  union  i zar  ion , other  factors)  (5) 

t!lass  size  = f.,  (teachers'  wages,  unionization,  .another  set 

of  factors)  (4) 

The  empirical  studies  use  the  same  h.asic  statistical  methodology 
(some  form  of  regression  analysis);  however,  there  are  important  tech- 
nic.il  v.irialions  in  each  model,  such  as,  the  dei>endent  variable 
measuring  wages,  samples,  the  inclusion  of  certain  independent  vari.ables 
and  how  they  are  measured,  and  the  estimation  of  reduced  or  structural 
equations. 

'one  method  to  statistically  non-dimensionalizc  a variable  is  to 
standardize  its  mean  to  zero  and  its  v.ariance  to  unity.  The  so-called 
Beta  coefficients  that  are  estimated  by  ordinary  least  square  (01, S) 
regression  are  an  indic.ition  of  the  variables  proportion  of  the  vari- 
ance in  the  dt pendent  variable  explained. 
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The  latter  measure  is  probably  the  more  accurate  indication  of  the  public 
employees'  alternative  private  sector  wage. 

Quality  of  Labor  Supply.  If  one  assumes  that  the  labor  force  is  not 
homogeneous,  then  certain  measures  of  human  capital  should  indicate,  in 
some  broad  sense,  the  quality  of  the  labor  pool.  More  importantly,  most 
public  teachers'  salary  scales  are  based  solely  on  experience  and  level  of 
education. 

Two  measures  were  used  to  control  for  teacher  quality 
o teachers'  length  of  service,^  and 

2 

o proportion  of  teachers  with  advanced  degrees. 

Public  Finance  and  Demographic  Variables.  There  are  several  rationales 
given  for  the  inclusion  in  wage  determination  models  of  a municipality's  or 
a school  district's  ability  or  willingness  to  pay  for  public  services. 

Using  classical  consumer  demand  theory,  various  budget  levels  or  rates  of 
taxation  reflect  the  public's  demand  for  a given  service.  Therefore,  public 
finance-type  variables  may  measure  variations  in  the  "quantity"  of  the  pub- 
lic service  delivered  rather  than  the  difference  in  the  input  factor  costs 
of  a given  output.  This  rationale  highlights  a fundamental  problem  of  any 
economic  analysis  of  the  public  sector.  That  is,  the  lack  of  understanding 
and  the  ability  to  measure  output,  say,  the  quantity  (or  quality)  of  educa- 
tion delivered  to  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Another  obvious  rationale  for  considering  public  finance  variables  in 
a wage  determination  model  is  their  values  represent  the  relative  difficulty 
the  unions  may  have  in  obtaining  these  gains.  It  is  assumed  the  more 
financial  resources  available  in  the  district  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
unions  to  raise  the  wages  of  public  employees. 

A related  group  of  demographic  variables  such  as  proportion  white- 
collar  workers,  aggregate  educational  levels,  and  proportion  minority  are 
also  included.  Communities  having  more  educated,  white-collar  workers  with 
fewer  minorities  are  hypothesized  to  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  more  for 
educat ion. 

\see  Hall  and  Carroll  [11],  Llpsky  and  Drotning  [26]. 

2 

See  Llpsky  and  Drotning  [26],  Kasper  [26].  Chambers  [4]  used  the 
proportion  of  elementary  teachers  as  an  indirect  measure  of  quality. 
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riuTefore,  the  measures  of  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay  tor  eUiica- 
tional  services  include; 

i>  average  family  or  per  capita  disposable  income;^ 

o property  tax  rates  or  property  tax  base  per  pupil  or  per  capita;^ 

o local/state  and/or  federal  expenditures  per  pupil; ^ and 

o educational  level,  proportion  white-collar  worker,  proportion 
minority.^ 

W.i^je  Spillover.  A iiumher  of  stiidii*s  allude  to  tiu-  spillovi>r  eMnis 
of  union  wage  increases  to  non-union  employees  in  the  same  public  service 
or  city  as  well  as  to  other  non-unionized  regions.  However,  only  the  most 
recent  studies  by  Chambers  [4]  and  Ehrenberg  and  Goldstein  (7l  attempt  to 
account  for  spillover  effects  explicitly  in  their  model  formulation  ami 
estimation.  Both  studies  try  to  measure  spillover  effects  between  geo- 
graphic areas  and  oi'ciipa  t ions  . 

Chamht’rs  (4)  provides  the  only  analysis  of  spillover  for  teachers.'’ 

This  study  of  California  school  districts  attempts  to  account  for; 

o Impact  of  unionized  local  districts  on  the  wtiges  of  non-unii>nl zed 
districts  within  the  same  region  (a  county);  and 

o the  spillover  effect  within  a district  to  non-unionized  teachers 
and  administrators  (principals  ;ind  superintendents). 


^See  Kasper  [171,  Baird  and  Landon  [23],  Hall  and  Carroll  (111,  Frey 
(lO),  Ehrenberg  [6],  and  Chambers  (4). 

^See  Baird  and  Landon  [23],  Llpsky  and  Drotning  [261,  Frey  (lOl, 
Schmenner  (351,  and  Ehrenberg  (6]. 

^See  Kasper  [171,  Baird  and  Landon  (231,  Hall  and  Carroll  (111, 
Chambers  (41,  Ehrenberg  and  Goldstein  [71. 
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.See  Ehrenberg  [61,  Chambers  (41,  Ehrenberg  and  Goldstein  (71.  These 
demographic  variables  are  also  incorporated  to  reflect  the  non-pecuniary 
attractiveness  of  employment  opportunities  across  school  districts  on  the 
supply  side. 

’Ehrenberg  .ind  Goldstein  (7|  .•icc<tunt  lor  spillover  t'll»'ct.s  between  (I) 
non-educat  l('na  1 public  employees  .tml  (2)  suburban  to  urban  municipalities. 


I’jUNl . I I’A  1.  F I NI ) I NC : S_  OF  T H F WA^ ‘iL 

Maj^ni  tinJf  K.oliit  Ivo__Waj^e  Kl‘l'ei-ts 

Ttvu'hens.  Most  of  tlio  modols  i>f  t oai'liors ' salarlos  ostlm.ito  l lio  iii- 
croaso  duo  to  oollootlvo  harsaliiluj;  to  bo  no  moro  tlian  5 porooMt  o(  oxlst- 
ing  salary  koIuhIuIos.  Howovor,  using  olovou  malor  oltlos,  Sohmouiior  1 111 
ostimatod  12-14  poroont,  a samplo  of  California's  districts  yields  S- 1 7 
poroout,  and  in  the  upper  ranges  of  salary  sehedulos  'riiornton  140|  1 ound  a 
21  percent  Increase  due  to  unionism. 

Otbej"  Public  Fmployees.  The  studies  yield  computable,  but  on  average 

higher,  measures  of  union  impact  on  ti.c  siilarles  of  fire  figlUers  and 

policemen,  i.e.,  0-15  percent.*  Un lonizat ion  may  have  had  less  eliect  on 

the  wages  of  all  municipal  employees  in  the  aggregate.  Tliere  is  sonu- 

fragmented  evidence  that  public  employees  in  Itlgliwuy,  st‘wi>rage,  sanitation, 

parks  and  recreation,  water  supply,  aiul  libraries  may  receive  lowin'  mea- 

2 

surable  wage  benefits  from  unionization. 

lhKier_st.'Uem_ent  oj  the  Wage  Impact — Regional  jmd__hocal  Sjill  lover 
^f  f ec t s f or  Tjcacjiers 

The  findings  of  all  the  wage  determination  models  should  bi'  evaluated 
with  caution  since  they  may  hav»-  systematically  underestimated  the  impact 
of  public  sector  collective  bargaining.  This  understatement  may  arist' 
from  the  "spillover"  effect  of  unions  on  non-union  workers,  wages  in  the 
same  governmental  service  or  city,  and  in  other  neighboring  non-union 
cities.  This  spillover  effect  can  result  in  general  teai'luM'  salary  g.t  i ns 
on  a local  and  regional  basis,  thus  reducing  the  measurable  differential 
between  wages  in  the  union  and  non-union  sector. 

There  are  theoretical  considerations  as  well  as  emplrlc.il  evidenct' 
that  unions  produce  this  external  wage  effect  to  non-unionized  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel.  Moreover,  in  a given  district  the  salarii- 
of  administrative  and  non-professional  educational  personnel  art'  Implli-itly 
or  explicitly  related  to  classroom  teachers'  salaries.  The  wage  increase 

*See  Ashonfelter  [21,  F.hrenberg  [b],  Schmenner  [151. 
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See  Ehrenberg  [7],  Freund  (9),  Schmenner  |35). 


1.’ 

to  .iilm  1 II  i St  I at  ill  s wltliin  a 1111  iiUi  1 /.Oil  illstrlot  was  ot  t lio  sanu'  oiiloi  ol 
ma^^Mituili-  (.4-l^X)  its  olassivuim  t oaoliois  (8-17%).  Tlu'  spllliivor  ol  loots 
witlilii  .1  ilistrii't  woro  on  avoraj'o  not  as  ^roat  .is  ronlonal  si'lllovors. 
riuis,  thoso  t iiu!  '!  provlilo  smiio  omplrioal  i-vlilom-o  that  tlu-  absoluto 
wa^t-  otfoot  ooulil  Itavo  roiliiood  tlu-  ostlmatoil  wago  Impaot  ol  tlu-  otlu-r  stiulio 

Sp  i 1 lovor  _to  Othor  I’lib  I lo  .aiul  j’r  Iv.it  o.  I'^U'  lo^i-.ps 

A obaln  roaotlon  can  oooiir  to  otlu-r  pnbllo  omployoos  .is  tboy  sook 

■} 

somo  oipilty  or  parity  with  toaobors'  wa^o  nalns.'  'I'luis,  an  Inoroaso  in 
toaolu-rs'  sal.irlos  may  re.snlt  In  an  ovorall  osoalatlon  ol  otbor  govorniiu-nt  a 1 
units'  porsonnol  costs. 

Many  private  llrms  must  compote  illroctly  with  oihicatlonal  aiul  otlu-r 
public  employers  tor  a nualltleil  labor  supply.  'I’liat  Is,  11  toacliors  and 
other  public  employees  have  more  bargaiulnn  power  than  their  counterp.ir t s 
In  the  private  sector,  there  may  bo  an  Intlatlonary  trend  In  wages  through- 
i>ut  the  entire  economy.  Clven  that  teai-hers  aiul  other  educational  personnel 
comprise  the  large.st  single  group  ot  pnhlli-  employees,  there  h.is  been  no 
attempt  to  empirically  model  the  relative  or  absolute  wiige  ettects  ol  unlon- 
Izt-d  teai-hers  with  similar  prlvali-  st-i-tor  union  or  non-union  t-mp  1 ovt-«-s . 

Impact  i't  Unimi  Activity 

Sonu-  wi-.ik  i-v  i ih-iui-  i-xists  th.it  union  slii-ngih  as  nu-.isu  la-il  bv  .it  ii-s 
where  more  than  W percent  ot  all  public  employees  are  unionized  comparoil 
to  cities  with  less  unionization  experience  inert-ased  weekly  w.igi-s  (.ibi'ut  $7 
per  worker)  [ ISl.  Also,  the  legal  or  statutory  right  ot  a union  to  nego- 
tiate and  produce  a tormal  contract  does  appear  to  be  signi t leant ly  relateil 
to  increased  wages  in  most  studies.  ' However,  measures  ot  union  activity 

'see  (di.imbi-rs  1 | . 

} 

“Khrenberg  and  (loldstt-in  (7|  aci-ount  tiir  spilli'Vi-r  i-tti-i-ts  .imong  non- 
edncatlonal  public  emplovei-s,  ami  between  suburban  1 1'  nrb.in  munic  Ip.il  it  ii-s. 
The  suburban  wage  levels  teml  to  i-arrv  tivi-r  t ii  i-entral  i- 1 1 v emplovees, 
Insti-ail  of  vice  versa.  There  were  slgnil  leant  suburb. m to  urb.in  spilli'Vi-i 
ettects  [1  - *1%).  This  st  lulv  ol  ni'n-i'ihu‘.i  t i i'li.i  I pi-rsi'iuu-l  iiul  li-.it  i-ii  tlu-ii- 
w.is  ,ilsi>  import, ml  Int  er-ot-i-upal  ion.i  1 w.ige  spllli'Vi-r  (18  - .’8%!. 

'Si-e  Knrenberg  |b|,  l.andon  12)|,  .ind  Thornton  |4ll|.  Schmenner  | tS| 
Indicates  that  the  Impact  ot  the  collective  bargaining  contr.ict  Is  uni-li-ar. 
However,  there  are  problems  ot  mul  t Icol  I lne;u‘lty  and  Int  er.ic  t Urns  because 
both  union  size  .nul  torm.il  bargaining  contracts  .ire  useil  .is  expl.in.it  orv 
1 .11- 1 ors . 
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suili  .IS  number  ul  strikes,  politkuil  activism,  i-umpuisDry  arbitration,  and 
legal  sanctions  against  bargaining  bad  no  stat  isticaily  signl f leant ' eifect 
on  wages  |5|.  Tlierefore,  just  the  presence  of  public  employees'  organiza- 
tions or  unions  without  some  legal  or  structured  institutional  framework 
apparently  may  not  have  a direct  .ind  measurable  effect  on  wages.  Apparently, 
governmental  recognition  of  a single  union  as  the  b.irgainlng  unit  and  tlie 
signing  of  a formal  contract  along  with  all  the  contributing  legal,  politi- 
cal, historical,  and  social  factors  this  represent  are  tlie  most  important 
measure  of  a union's  influence  on  wages. 

kijiact  of  l.aj^or  Narki't  , Kconomlc  Ooiul  i t ions.  Public  l'inanc_e, 
aml_J)enuij;raj>^l\ic  Var  iali  1 es 

Most  studies  includi'  .1  numiu'r  of  labor  nuirket  v.ir  i.ib  I I's  and  ot  lii'r 
factors  ti'  ci'iitrol  for  tlieir  effect  on  wagi's.  Tliese  explanatory  variables 
i nc  1 uil  e : 

o i-omparable  wage  opportunities  in  the  I'riv.ite  sector  anil 
for  othi-r  public  em()loyees; 

o regional  and  local  unemployment  levels; 

o median  familv  disposable  incomes; 

o public  finance  variables — property  assessment,  tax  rates, 
property  mix  (industrial,  commercial,  residential);  and 

o other  demographic  variables  that  indicate  a city's  ability 
or  desire  to  generati’  public  revenues. 

One  or  more  of  these  labor  market  and  public  finance  type  variables  are 
uniformly  important  in  all  of  the  studies  surveyed.  The  most  significant 
and  consistent  market  effect  on  the  wage  of  public  employees  is  the  com- 
parable prevailing  wage  in  the  private  sector.  Its  inclusion  reduces 
dramatically  variations  in  unionization's  effects  on  public  employees' 
wages. 
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rhf  r»‘siilts  .ir«*  nnt  roue  1 us  i vt* , but  there  Is  evidence  tliat  t lie  monopsoiiv 
etlect  may  be  important  in  tiie  market  tor  teaciiers.^  Teaclier.s'  salaries 
appear  to  be  lower  wliere  scliool  districts  are  few  and/or  Isolated,  and 
larger  In  the  metropolitan  areas  and  where  tliere  are  many  small  districts 
competing  for  teachers  (22j.^ 

All  the  wage  models  focused  on  direct  money  Income  (wages  and  salaries) 

and  essentially  neglected  non-wage  benefits.  Yet,  the  amount  of  fringe 

benefits  has  been  traditionally  high  for  public  teachers.^  Also,  teachers 

4 

(as  well  as  other  public  employees)  might  prefer  to  trade-off  some  direct 
pecuniary  benefits  for  more  satisfying  working  conditions  such  as  smaller 

classroom  sizes,  greater  Job  security,  disciplinary  procedures,  and  parti-  j 

cipation  in  curriculum  and  textbook  selection.  Collective  bargaining  by 
teachers  has  often  extended  beyond  wages  to  other  conditions  of  employment. 

i 

Certain  trade-offs  between  wage  and  non-wage  benefits  should  enter  into  ) 

jj 

teachers'  negotiations;  for  example,  teachers  may  be  willing  to  trade  off 

leisure  time  (up  to  a certain  point)  for  increased  wages.  ;j 

Class  Size  Models 

Any  estimated  Impact  of  bargaining  on  salaries  and  classroom  size  is  ' 

the  net  effect  of  two  opposing  teacher  supply  and  demand  factors.  First, 
increasing  the  wages  of  teachers  by  collective  bargaining  should  reduce 

^See  Ehrenberg  and  Goldstein  [7),  Baird  and  Landon  (22],  Schmenner  [35). 

Thornton's  (40)  comment  argues  that  the  monopsony  effect  appears  insignifi- 
cant on  teachers'  salaries.  . 

2 

The  two  studies  on  fire  fighters  report  that  the  union  eftect  on  both 
wages  and  hours  worked  are  greater  in  the  smaller  municipalities  than  in 

the  large  metropolitan  areas.  j 

3 ; 
These  fringe  benefits  include:  retirement  and  pension  plans;  paid 

vacation  and  holidays;  paid  sick  and  other  leaves  of  absence;  health  and  f 

medical  benefits,  etc. 

4 

The  two  studies  by  Ashenfelter  [2]  and  Ehrenberg  (6)  of  fire  fighters  ; 

found  that  unionization  reduced  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  also  inoiwiiu'd 

i 

I 

■i 


wages.  The  results  indicated  that  fire  fighters'  unions  sliorten  working 
hours  up  to  9 percent  with  an  equivalent  maximum  increase  in  hourly  wages 
of  18  percent.  Given  that  only  single  equation  reduced  form  models  wore 
estimated,  it's  doubtful  that  the  sign  of  the  coefficients  would  change  even 
if  the  studies  had  used  a more  appropriate  structural  model. 


35 


thf  demand  tor  teacljers,  i.e..  Increase  class  size.  However,  large  classes 
are  generally  regarded  as  undesirable  employment  conditions  by  rank-and- 
file  teachers.  Therefore,  an  Increase  in  bargaining  power  may  Include  a 
demand  for  smaller  classes,  increasing  the  demand  for  teachers.  Empirically 
the  net  result  of  tliese  two  bargaining  forces  would  be  observed. 

Only  the  studies  by  Hall  and  Carroll  [111  and  Chambers  (41  attempt  to 
simultaneously  model  the  trade-off  between  class  size  and  wages  in  bargain- 
ing contracts.^  Unfortunately,  in  Chambers'  study  class  size  was  not  a 
legitimate  bargaining  item  for  California  districts;  and  collective  bargain- 
ing was  found  not  to  be  a significant  determinant  of  class  size.  However, 
in  Hall  and  Carroll's  study  of  school  districts  in  Cook  County  (Ctiicago  area) 
class  size  was  a legitimate  bargaining  matter.  Collective  bargaining  in 
the  Cook  County  study  had  a weak  but  significant  Influence  by  increasing 
class  size.  Both  studies  indicate  that  Independent  of  unionization  efforts, 
school  boards  are  offering  larger  salaries  for  increased  class  size  and 
that  teachers  are  accepting  the  offer. 

Mu  1 1 y at erjil  Barga ining  _M_tKl els 

Only  one  study  of  fire  fighters  has  attempted  to  develop  and  test 
empirically  a quantitative  model  that  reflects  a composite  iiulex  of  various 
wage  and  non-wage  negotiated  items.  (See  Kochan  and  Wheeler  [ld|.)  A 
series  of  articles  have  tested  a theory  of  multilateral  bargaining  .it  the 
local  level  for  firemen  (see  Kochan  [20,  21]).  Empirical  tests  are  based 
on  a single  data  set  using  a questionnaire  survey  of  negotiators  .and  other 
public  officials  in  228  cities  and  in  42  states  where  there  is  form.al  b.ir- 
gainlng  with  fire  fighters.  Unfortunately,  the  dependent  variable  is  a 
composite  index  of  all  items  successfully  negotiated  by  each  union  sampled. 

A series  of  articles  by  Kochan  [20,  21]  using  the  same  data  set  have  testinl 
empiricallv  a theory  of  multilateral  bargaining  reflecting  the  fraction- 
alized management  authority  for  fire  fighters.  These  investigations  use 
the  degree  of  multilateral  bargaining  at  the  local  level  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  the  main  findings  are  that: 

^Two  other  studies  of  teachers'  wages  rather  dubiously  included  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  as  an  independent  (exogenous)  variable.  The  rationale  was 
that  average  class  size  and  total  district  size  reflect  the  level  of  produc- 
tivity or  quantity  of  educational  output  in  the  demand  side.  (See  Thornton 
[4]  and  Lipsky  and  Drotning  [26]. 
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Kra>;mtMit  i‘il  piiwcr  ami  iliviTsf  p.o-ils  wltliin  l hi“  piiblii'  si'i-tor 
mana^iiMiu'nl  tt';un  loails  t a Inti'riial  laml  1 ii' t . Tliis  iiiti-tiial 
iii.iMa>’,t'nit'Mt  i-onl  lift,  in  turn,  is  thi'  mnst  impoitaut  liiri-i  t 
lift  f rmi  naiit  I'l  mul  t i iat  nra  1 barp.a  ininv;. 

t>  liiiii>ii  pnlitli-al  prt'ssiii  i's  ami  iiuiaii  iu'j;ot  iat  ion  taotii  s liavo 
iliroi’t  of  toots  on  botli  intornal  confllot  ami  mnl  t i lat  ora  I 
barj;ai  ninj’ . 

o Tbo  primarv  oansal  iliri'otion  ol  tlu'  variabit'S  in  Ibi’  nuHioi  is 
f t\'ni  tlio  int  orpa’vorninont  a 1 oonlliot  sta>;o  to  t ho  mn  1 1 i 1 at  ora  1 
barjta  in  i np,  stapo. 
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V.  C'ONCI.USIONS  AND  DlUl'imONS  I'OK  KUTIIRK  UKSl'-AKCll 


riiis  p.ipt'i  li.is  ii'Vt'.i  1 t-il  .1  l.u'k  of  (piaiit  i t at  i v'f  aiul  svst  I'mat  if  I'mpiri- 
f a I rfsoaroh  on  nu'st  ot  t lu’  important  iioii-waRi'  issiu's  ooiifroiit  i ng  poliov- 
maki'fs  fi'iu- f riu-il  with  I'o  I I oot  ivi>  hargainliig  l>y  toafliors.  Tlu'  ovorwho  Im  1 ng 
maiiH'itv  of  tin-  ompirii-al  stuillos  Iwivo  focusoit  I'rimarily  on  If 

fonfotai,  rolativi'  wagf  ftfi'fts  botwoon  union  amt  mm-nnion  toafltors.  Tlu' 
fi'w  stmlifs  ttiat  attompt  to  lievolop  aiul  tost  ongi  i r if  a 1 1 y nuniols  ttiat  in- 
fliiilo  otlu'i'  ontfonios  amt  bargaining  stratogios,  oillior  ilo  not  inflmio 
toafluM's,  aro  iiifomploto  in  tlio  fonmilation  aml/or  jiroilnfo  ambigni'ns  ro- 
snlts.  Any  I'omprolions  i vi'  stiuly  of  I'o  1 1 ov- 1 ivo  bargaining  by  toafliors  must 
ailiiross  a broailor  rangi’  of  issnos  if  ono  is  ti>  iiovoli>p  an  unilorstanil  ing  I'f 
its  impafl  on  oilnrat  ion.  Tho  major  polioy  issnos  will  bo  J isi'nsso<.l  brit'flv 
ali'iig  with  snbsiant  ivo  and  motbodologioal  limitations  of  provions  studios. 
Tho  ovor.ill  fonolnsions  Indloato  that  strnotnral  modols  of  ti’aohors'  lol- 
loftivo  bargaining  ot  toots  should  bo  dovolopod  for  fntnro  po  1 if  v-i'r  imit  I'd 
rosoaroh. 

Tho  issnos  oontor  on  tho  assos.smont  of  tho  imp.u-t  I't  to.nhors'  ool- 
loft  ivo  bargaining  on  four  genoral  polioy  topios  .it  .ill  lovols  ol 
govornmont : 

o till'  offioiont  and  offootivo  dol  ivory  of  odnoational  sorv  if  os 
to  stndonts; 

o tho  fost  of  odnoational  input  rosonroos; 

o tho  finanoing  of  pub  1 to  odnoation  and  tho  allocation  of  thoso 
funds;  and 

o niinagomont  prorogativos  and  tho  gonoral  control  of  odnc.it  tonal 
systems. 

Clearly,  many  of  tho  policy  issnos  arc  interrolat od  and,  thus,  c.innot 
bo  consldorod  Indopondont 1 v . As  an  oxamplo,  tho  control  of  certain  odnea- 
tlon.il  poliev  items  bv,  sav,  local  school  biiards  should  effect  tho  process 
of  educating  children. 
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T^e  Ediicat lonal  Process  and  Negotiated  Educational  Policy 

Tlie  only  educational  policy  matter  or  so-called  negotiated  work- 
ing condition  that  has  received  any  empirical  study  is  student-teacher 
ratios.  The  sparse  evidence  Indicates  that  school  boards  are  willing 
to  offer  and  teachers  are  accepting  larger  class  sizes  for  increased 
salaries.  The  impact  of  collective  bargaining  Itself  on  class  size  is 
unclear.  There  is  weak  evidence  that  bargaining  effects  class  size. 
However,  only  one  empirical  study  analyzed  its  influence  where  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  was  a legitimate  item  for  negotiation.  More  important, 
there  is  no  proven  relationship  between  class  sirie  anti  the  education  of 
children.^  Therefore,  this  economic  trade-off  may  not  have  a signifi- 
cant effect  on,  say,  student  achievement. 

Given  the  professional  nature  of  teachers,  the  scope  of  bargain- 
ing has  expanded  to  Include  hours  of  work;  selection  of  textbooks  and 
other  instructional  materials  and  methods;  teacher  qualifications,  and 
assignments;  disciplinary  procedures  and  the  like.  There  is  no  empiri- 
cal evidence  from  which  one  can  assess  the  impact  on  the  educational 
cost  or  quality  of  these  negotiated  items  that  have  traditionally  been 
considered  the  sole  prerogative  of  educational  management. 

To  the  extent  that  collective  bargaining  and  its  outcomes  are  in- 
creasing rank-and-file  teachers'  morale,  professional  prestige,  and 
similar  psychological  employment  factors  there  exists  the  possibility 
of  improved  delivery  of  educational  services.  Many  behavioral  science 
researchers  have  found  that  the  global  concept  of  job  satisfaction  re- 
duces employee  turnover  and  absenteeism.  Other  studies  have  also  dis- 
covered some  relationship  between  satisfying  work  and  productivity. 
Collective  bargaining  in  the  long  run  may  result  in  a more  experienced, 
reliable  and  proficient  group  of  teachers  and  consequently  enhance  the 

educational  process.  No  empirical  study  surveyed  has  attempted  to 
examine  these  issues  associated  with  the  unionization  of  teachers. 

^"Flnal  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  in  School  Finance," 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  P.C. , 1972,  p.  xvlll. 
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Kxr  Ills  loll  ot  Kriiijjt'  JkMiollts  aiui  Otlu‘r_  Noii-Wa^*  Caist  s_  ol  K.ilucat  loti 

All  previous  stiullos  tooiisoil  on  illroct  raonoy  wa^fs  with  no  consUI- 
oratlon  ot'  tlio  frlimo  bonot  lt  paokafto  or  other  non-wane  eiUieatlonal 
eosts.  These  non-salary  peennlary  benefits  siieh  as  retirement  and  pen- 
sion plans,  paid  vaeat Ions  and  holidays,  health  plans,  sick  leave  and 
the  like  have  been  major  portions  of  piiblle  teachers'  compensation, 
ihie  can  certainly  hypothesize  teticliers  maklnn  trade-offs  between  these 
and  other  non-wane  benefits  such  .is  class  size,  luuirs,  st.iflinn  asslnn- 
nuMits,  emp  Umuent  ipia  1 1 f Icat  ions , etc.,  .iiul  direct  w.ines.  Analn  one  t inds 
no  empirical  Invest Inat Ions  to  ascertain  the  Impact  of  teachers'  collec- 
tive barnainlnn  on  the  frlnne  benefit  packane  or  nu're  satisfying  work- 
ing conditions  that  can  be  directly  rel.ited  to  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cat Ion. 

Multi  level -Bargaining,  Kl_naru'lnjj__of  Eihit^atlon  j_  and  Budgetary  Process 
iTillectlve  bargaining  by  public  teachers  is  a part  of  the  political- 
budgetary  process  at  all  leyels  of  government.  A form  of  "multilevel" 
bargaining  strategies  have  developed  reflecting  the  hierarchical  (local, 
state,  and  federall  structure  of  government.  Similarly,  multilateral 
negotiations  are  taking  place  at  the  local  level  with  superintendents, 
school  boards,  mayors,  city  councils,  etc.  Therefore  the  traditional 
bilateral  private  sector  bargaining  mtidel  does  not  apply  for  public 
teachers.  The  demands  at  the  local,  state  and  federal  level  have  in- 
cluded larger  budget  allocations  for  education  along  with  Improved  ternts 
and  conditions  of  employment  Including  pensii'iis  and  retirement  plans, 
salary  ranges,  health  plans,  and  so  on.  There  have  bei-n  no  quatUlt.i- 
tlve  empirical  studies  of  the  form,  degree,  budgeting  impact  or  wage 
effects  of  multilevel  or  multilateral  negotiations  In  education.^ 

In  many  urban  areas  the  assistance  of  teachers'  unions  by  school 
administrators  has  been  solicited  and  gladly  received  to  Increase  tax 
rates  and/or  budget  allocations  at  the  state  and  federal  level  for 
education.  Teachers'  organized  voting  blocks  and  financial  support 

\lnly  one  study  using  a sample  of  California  districts  Included 
local  budgets  as  a "dependent  type"  variable.  See  Chambers  (41. 
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have  also  been  used  to  exert  polltleal  pressure  for  loeal  tax  referen- 
diims,  nomination,  and  election  of  public  officials  at  all  levels  of 
^overnriKMit.  The  financial  problems  confronting  nuinv  of  the  nation's 
larRer  cities  have  generated  increased  proposals  for  alternative  fund- 
ing of  local  public  services  at  the  state  and  federal  level.  Public 
sector  unionization  and  collective  bargaining  are  integral  parts  of 
political-budgetary  processes,  another  procedure  for  political  decision- 
making. in  sum,  these  facts  indicate  th.it  long-run  structur.il  ch.inges 
m.iv  occur  In  loc.il,  st.ito,  .iiul  federal  financing,  of  public  education.' 


Resource  A1  locat  ions  Within  l.oc'al  School  Di^trictji  and  Amonj;  Public 
Services 

The  public  sector  and  education  in  particular  are  highly  labor 
Intensive  enterprises.  Public  employees'  salaries  and  related  benefits 
comprise  usually  70  percent  of  local  budgets  with  educational  budgets 
generally  about  half  of  all  local  revenues.  Since  the  Largest  share 
of  a district's  budget  is  allocated  for  teachers'  salaries,  a signifi- 
cant Increase  in  their  salaries  may  be  at  the  expense  of  other  educa- 
tional programs  such  as  laboratory  equipment,  art,  athletics,  etc.,  or 
maintenance  and  construction  of  facilities.  Moreover,  education  mav 
receive  a disproportionate  share  of  total  municipal  revenues  and  result 
in  a reduction  In  the  delivery  of  other  public  services  including 
health,  .safety,  transportation,  and  so  on.  One  finds  no  empirical  evi- 
dence of  the  Impact  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  allocation  and 


The  "by  passing"  of  the  designated  management  bargaining  units 
has  Increased  and  is  a result  of  Internal  conflicts  between  various 
governmental  authorities.  Also  as  the  scope  of  bargaining  expands  to 
other  non-pecuniary  matters  there  is  concern  of  who  is  controlling  and 
formulating  educational  policy.  The  multilevel  and  multilateral  nego- 
tiations and  the  hypothesized  loss  in  efficiency  and  increased  conflict 
associated  with  it  has  resulted  in  a strong  impetus  to  have  greater 
centralization  of  authority  In  education.  This  proposed  increased 
concentration  of  power  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  thrust  of  many 
community  interest  groups  advocating  more  local  control  over  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  terms  of  staffing  and  educational  policy.  Again  there 
is  no  systematic  and  objective  evidence  from  which  one  can  reach  con- 
clusions with  confidence  concerning  these  issues  of  collective  bargain- 
ing's impact  on  managerial  authority  and  who  controls  local  public 
■schoo  I s . 
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distribution  between  educ.ition  and  other  public  services  or  within  local 
educational  districts. 

>iETH0D01.0CICAL  LIMITATIONS 

M ulticolllne arlty 

Many  of  the  econometric  models  are  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  may  not  be  sophisticated  enough  for  this  complex  problem.  One 
would  think  tliat  severe  multicollinearity  problems  may  be  present  since 
many  of  the  market  conditions,  legal  structure  and  union  variables  can 
be  expected  to  be  intercorrelated.  For  example,  the  mere  existence 
of  comprehensive  collective  bargaining  legislation  may  influence 
the  size  and  political  activity  of  unions,  per  capita  disposable  income 
affects  property  assessments,  average  class  size  is  affected  by  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  and  on  and  on.  These  conjectures  imply  redun- 
dancies among  the  Independent  variables  which  can  result  in  instability 
(low  precision)  in  the  estimated  regression  coefficients.  Those  in- 
stances where  there  are  alternative  attempts  to  measure  the  same  basic 
factors  present  no  serious  problem  since  little  information  is  lost  by 
simply  adopting  one  measure  or  by  combining  them  into  a single  index. 
However,  instances  of  high  Intercorrelation  among  measures  of  con- 
ceptually or  theoretically  different  phenomena  are  much  more  troublesome. 
Thus,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  admit  that  what  may  be  conceptually 
different  is  not  empirically  distinguishable  for  a given  sample. 

The  above  cons iderat ions  infer  a good  chance  exists  that  certain 
explanatory  variables  interact  with  each  other.  As  an  example,  a city's 
ability  to  raise  revenues  Is  probably  a function  of  the  local  and 
regional  labor  market  structure.  ‘'ome  of  these  possible  interactive 
effects  have  been  controlled  for  by  multiplicative  models^  and  by  strat- 
iiying  the  sample  according  to  the  hypothesized  interactive  variables." 

^See  Ashenfelter  [2],  Freund  [9],  Frey  (10],  Lipsky  and  Drotning 
[26],  Schmenner  [36]. 

2 

See  Kasper  [17];  Lipsky  and  Drotning  [26]. 
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Cross-Sectional  Bias 

Another  possible  understatement  of  union  influence  exists  since 
all  of  the  studies  are  based  on  cross-sectional  equilibrium  analysis 
when  public  sector  bargaining  was  a very  new  and  rapidly  growing  phenom- 
ena (1960-1971).  During  this  period,  there  were  relatively  rapid  wage 
gains  by  public  employees  in  general  (union  and  non-union).  Unions 
have  been  found  to  be  relatively  less  effective  in  obtaining  wage  in- 
creases when  there  is  a sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  or  during 
inflationary  periods  [25].^  However,  the  rapid  Increase  in  the  demand 
for  public  school  teachers  appears  to  be  declining  as  a result  of  cur- 
rent population  trends  for  school-age  children.  Furthermore,  union 
labor-management  relationships  were  not  very  mature  and  may  be  drasti- 
cally different  in  the  long  run.  Therefore,  even  if  the  results  of 
the  models  were  accurate,  using  the  "snapshot"  approach  of  sa'-’iling 
only  a few  early  years,  may  be  too  premature  to  serve  as  grou. ■ s 
for  policy  recommendations.  if  the  salary  levels  in  both  the  union 
and  non-union  districts  were  set  prior  to  the  presence  of  unions,  these 
models  could  suffer  from  the  classical  cross-sectional  (temporal)  bias 
that  can  result  in  econometric  studies.  The  customary  alternative 
approach  to  reduce  or  eliminate  this  problem  is  to  use  longitudinal 
data,  where  government  units  are  sampled  before  and  after  the  existence 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Structural  Models  for  Policy  Analysis 

Probably  the  most  fundamental  methodological  issue  relates  to 
developing  structural  (causal)  models  rather  than  reduced  (explanatory 
or  predictive)  models  for  policy  analysis.  Using  reduced  form  models 
has  several  limitations,  particularly  using  cross-sectional  data. 

The  limitations  include: 

o The  direction  of  the  causality  cannot  be  ascertained. 


Counteracting  the  demand  effect,  private  sector  research  indi- 
cates that  unions  typically  have  their  greatest  Impact  on  wages  during 
the  first  years  of  bargaining  (See  Lewis  [25],  Rees  [34]). 
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Tbt'  single  ecpiat  ion  regression  nuHlels  iis«-  ordinary  least  squares 
(Ol.S)  est  lm.»t  Ion  procedures.  A ■.triu  tni  il  niodol  winiUl  i-onsist  of  .it  least 
two  simultaneous  regression  equations  aad  the  parameters  are  estimated 
by  the  two  st.ige  least  squares  (281.81  statistical  technique.^  The 
overwhelming  majorltv  of  the  studies  estimated  the  simpler  reduced  form 
or  explanatory  models.  These  models  may  be  used  for  prediction  or  gross 
examination  of  the  effects  of  Individual  explanatory  v.triables.  How- 
ever, If  one  assumes  : I'.’i’t*;' , that  a structural  or  causal  relation  exists 
between  certain  behavioral  outcomes  or  decision  variables,  the  reduced 
form  model  Is  not  generallzable.  More  Importantly,  a contemporaneous 
feedback  relationship  (simultaneity)  occurring  between  two  outcomes  In 
a causal  nuinner  may  produce  single  equation  models  with  biased  and  In- 
consistent estimated  coefficients.  However,  the  greater  Insight  pro- 
vided by  a more  general  simultaneous  equation  model  Is  realized  at  the 
expense,  often  times,  of  greatly  increased  estimation  and  Interpretation 
d 1 f f icult  les . 

Only  three  studies,  all  for  teachers,  developed  and  actually  esti- 

2 

mated  simultaneous  structural  models.  The  original  work  by  Kasper 
(171  formulated  a recursive  model  between  unionization  and  wac.c.s.' 

^See  Johnston  (151  for  an  introductory  discussion  of  simultaneous 
model  estimation  techniques. 

2 

See  Kasper  [17],  Hall  and  Carroll  [ll].  Chambers  (A). 

3 

A prlnuiry  reason  the  recursive  model  was  estimated  by  Kasper  (I’l 
was  to  lessen  the  severe  mul  t Ico  1 1 Inear  1 1 y problem  In  tlu'  wage  deti>rmlna- 
tlon  model.  This  rationale  Is  Inappropriate,  simultaneous  models  and 
more  specifically  two  stage  estimation  techniques  do  not  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  problems  of  multlcolllnearlty.  In  fact,  flic  pres»-ncc  ol 
col  linearity  may  actually  become  more  troublesome  In  structural  models 
by  producing  empirical  Identification  problems. 
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Unionization— —►  Wages 

That  is,  unionization  was  first  estimated  using  OLS  as  a function  of 
several  variables^  (most  notably  w'ges  and  non-wage  benefits  were  ex- 
cluded) . The  predicted  values  of  unionization  for  each  observation  are 
then  used  as  explanatory  variables  in  the  wage  determination  equation. 
Kiisper  fl71  found  a positive  and  significant  association  between  in- 
creased proportion  of  local  financing  of  education  and  unionization. 
This  result  is  Interpreted  to  imply  that  school  districts  which  must 
rely  heavily  on  local  funds  tend  to  have  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions which  cause  more  teachers  to  join  unions.  It  would  appear  that 
some  measure  of  wages  and  working  conditions  would  have  been  included 
directly  as  endogenous  variables  or  at  least  as  an  explanatory  factor. 

Next,  the  Hall  and  Carroll  [11]  model  included  the  non-wage 
negotiated  item,  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  wages  as  endogenous. 

First,  it  was  hypothesized  that  teachers  are  likely  to  demand 
higher  wages  as  compensation  for  more  students  per  class.  That  is, 
larger  classes  produce  salary  increases. 

Class  size  » Salaries 

However,  if  the  local  school  districts  budget  is  assumed  fixed, 
boards  of  education  must  increase  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  accommo- 
date demands  for  higher  salaries.  In  other  words,  higher  salaries 
cause  larger  classes. 


.Salaries ►Class  Size 


The  exogenous  or  explanatory  variables  include:  urbanization, 
proportion  of  teachers  with  substandard  teaching  certificates,  propor- 
tion of  total  education  expenditures  financed  by  local  governments, 
proportion  of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  proportion  of  (non-agri- 
cultural)  labor  force  unionized.  Kasper  [17]  was  the  only  surveyed  study 
that  considered  unionization  as  endogenous  and  reported  the  estimated 
results. 
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Therefore,  a simultaneous  or  contemporaneous  feedback  relationship  nuiy 
exist  In  a causal  manner  between  class  size  (demand)  and  salary  levels 
(supply)  for  teachers. 


Salaries-" "-Class  Size 


Collective  bargaining  further  complicates  the  relationship,  because 
teachers'  unions  respond  to  the  members'  preference  for  smaller  classes 
and  during  negotiations  demand  a decrease  In  pupil-teacher  ratios. 

Finally,  the  major  contribution  of  the  recent  study  by  Chambers 
[4]  was  to  relax  the  budget  constraint.  The  local  district's  budget 
was  not  considered  a predetermined  fixed  amount,  but  was  Included 
as  an  endogenous  variable  along  with  wages  and  class  size  In  a struc- 
tural system.  Collective  bargaining  was  assumed  to  raise  the  relative 
price  of  educational  services  by  gaining  higher  salaries,  and  to  affect 
a community's  resource  allocations  to  education  measured  bv  tlie  school 
district's  budget.  The  structural  model  estimated  and  reported  by 
Chambers  [4]  Is  represented  diagrammatlcally  as 


Total  Revenue/Pupil < 


Salaries 


Class  Size/Teacher 


Chambers'  (41  study  of  California  districts  also  examined  the 
possible  simultaneitv  between  collective  bargaining  and  teachers'  benefit 
That  Is,  the  presence  of  unions  may  be  a result  of  the  level  of  teachers' 
salaries  as  well  as  teachers'  salaries  being  determined  by  collective 
bargaining: 


Unionization ^ ^Salaries 

This  hypothesized  feedback  loop  was  tested  empirically  and  rejected, 
no  simultaneity  was  found  between  unionization  and  terms  of  em- 
ployment. The  model  Is  tested  using  cross-sectional  data,  after  the 
presence  of  unions  In  many  districts,  therefi..e,  because  of  temporal 
biases  or  spill-over  effects,  one  may  not  bo  able  to  detect  anv  con- 
temporaneous causality. 
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Similarly,  Chambers'  [4]  empirical  results  Indicate  that  bargaining 
does  Increase  educational  spending  but  that  its  effect  is  not  statis- 
tically significant.  However,  the  author  notes  that  these  results 
should  be  evaluated  with  caution  because  of  the  high  degree  of  varia- 
tion in  estimated  coefficients  when  slightly  altered  equations  were 
used.  There  is  also  a possible  cross-sectional  bias  distorting  the 
Impact  of  unionization  on  budgets;  that  is,  in  the  short-run  budgets 
are  likely  to  be  relatively  fixed,  say,  for  a school  year. 

TOWARD  MORE  STRUCTURED  MODELS  OF  TEACHERS'  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Of  the  two  studies  surveyed  that  developed  and  attempted  to  esti- 
mate empirically  a structural  model  for  teachers;  pupil-teacher  ratios 
and  salaries  were  endogenous  in  both,  with  a measure  of  local  district 
budget  (expenditure  per  pupil)  also  endogenous  in  the  more  recent  study 
by  Chambers  [4].  The  results  of  these  studies  were  somewhat  ambiguous, 
and  the  model  specifications  were  incomplete.  First,  neither  study 
Incorporated  any  measure  of  multilevel  or  multilateral  negotiations 
which  could  Influence  budgetary  decisions  and  the  financing  of  educa- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  a first  cut  at  conceptualizing  a more  com- 
plete structural  model  of  collective  bargaining  in  education  can  be 
expressed  rather  simply  by  the  diagram  in  Figure  1. 

The  hypothesized  model  is  reasonably  self-explanatory  and  easily 
Interpreted.  The  degree  of  union  activity  can  directly  influence  a 
school  district's  budget  (local,  state,  federal  contributions),  wage 
and  non-wage  benefits,  resource  allocations  and  working  conditions. 

Certain  educational  resource  allocations  and  working  conditions  can 
probably  produce  a feedback  effect  by  Increasing  the  degree  of  union 
activities. 

Obvious  measurement  or  errors-in-varlables  problems  are  associated 
with  many  of  the  hypothesized  endogenous  and  exogenous  variables.  The 
most  critical  problem  Includes  the  measuring  of  union  activity  or  bar- 
gaining power  and  educational  outputs.  Both  of  these  concepts  are  multi- 
dimensional in  character  and  not  well  understood.  A variety  of  statistical 
procedures  and  variables  can  be  considered  candidates  for  selection.  One 
immediate,  though  not  completely  satisfactory,  measure  of  educational 


FIGURE  1 

A STRUCTURAL  DIAGRAM  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  BY  TEACHERS 


output  is  student  achievement  as  measured  by  a variety  of  standardized 
tests.  The  degree  of  multilevel  or  multilateral  bargaining  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  number  of  public  officials  and  others  involved  in  the 
negotiations,  the  items  included  in  the  bargaining,  and  the  content  of 
final  contracts  between  the  teachers'  union  and  the  designated  manage- 
ment unit. 

Many  important  empirical  and  sampling  problems  remain  that  must  be 
resolved  before  one  begins  to  estimate  a more  structured  model  to  assess 
the  Influence  of  teachers'  collective  bargaining  on  education.  However, 
previous  empirical  research  has  concentrated  overwhelmingly  on  a single 
economic  issue,  relative  wages.  On  most  other  issues  there  is  little  to 
no  quantitative  empirical  evidence  to  reach  any  conclusions  with  confi- 
dence of  how  teachers'  collective  bargaining  affects  the  public  educa- 
tional process  and  a school  district's  resource  allocations. 


COMPARISON  OF  STUDIES  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  UNIONIZATION  ON  PUBLIC  SECTOR  WAGE  RATES 


TABLE  1;  COMPARISON  OF  STUDIES  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  UNIONIZATION  ON  PUBLIC  SECTOR  WAGE  RATES 
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